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The most important factor in wages 


is never mentioned 


Wae negotiations are always about money. 


People don’t work to get money—they work for 
what the money will buy. They work for a higher 
standard of living . . . that is, for more meat on 
the table and better cuts, for more orange juice, 
better clothes, a better house, a bigger car, more 
life insurance, better plumbing, for the right to 
give bigger tips if they feel like it. 


You could double the money wages people get, 
but if these workmen produced no more, the cost 
of what they make and therefore their prices 
would ultimately double, and so even with 
twice the money, the workmen could buy no 
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more steak, no bigger car, no better plumbing 


If prices go down, the workmen could buy mor 
steak, bigger cars, better plumbing. And prices wil 
go down if the workmen produce more efficiently 
That reduces cost, and prices follow. 


So, in the final result, it is the workmen wha 
determine (by how well they produce) how much 
of everything they can buy. That’s what is mean 
by real wages. They are the only kind of wages tha 
matter to the man who gets them. And he is the 
man who determines them. 


He ought to pay more attention to steak and 
plumbing than to dollars. 
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How rubber prevented a 
squawkie talkie 


i typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


ELEPHONE company engineers 

wanted to make it possible for you 
D call from your car as quickly and 
conveniently as from your living room. 
but they had to figure out what to do 
bout shock and vibration. Constant 
piting and vibration would distort 
vices so they couldn’t be understood. 
That’s when the engineers called 
1 B. F. Goodrich to see if their prob- 
‘m could be solved with rubber. It 
ould — and was. The telephone trans- 


mitter was mounted on B. F. Goodrich 
Vibro-Insulators and worked perfectly 
—no shock, no vibration, no noise. 

B.F.Goodrich Vibro-Insulators have 
been used for years to support even 
heavy machines as if they are hanging 
or floating on rubber. In factories they 
keep vibration from passing through 
floors and walls. Hundreds of thousands 
of them have been used in delicate 
electronic devices to prevent vibration 
and shock from getting inside and 
causing harm. 


Now mobile telephones are in pro- 
duction and Vibro-Insulators are play- 
ing an important part in their success 
—another example of the progress 
made possible by the never-ending re- 
search and constant product improve- 
ment at B.F.Goodrich. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts~Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Vibro-Insulatere— Trade Mark, Reg U.'S. Pat. Of. 
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ou, Too, Can Survey 
Your Business 


at the nose /eve/ 





Next time you come in from lunch 
... or in the afternoon... pausea 
second. Inhale critically. Is the 
air you. breathe stale or stuffy ... 
perhaps tainted with odors? If it 
is (you be the judge) then you 
need the Airkem Service to fresh- 
en the air, and counteract odors. 


Customers and employees alike 
react favorably to an “air of 
quality”. For better public rela- 
tions, and employee relations too, 
see what the Airkem Service can 
do for you. 


Airkem Chlorophyll Air Fresh- 
ener works in two positive ways 
to improve air quality. First, 
Airkem actually counteracts 
odors ... doesn’t merely mask 
them. Second, Airkem, which 
contains chlorophyll and other 
substances from the green plant 
cell, adds a welcome note of out- 
door freshness to indoor air. 


Wherever people congregate... 
at work, at play or eating... the 
Airkem Service is a “must” for 
freshening air and ending odors. 
It cornteracts odors from paint, 
crowds, food, tobacco smoke... 
industrial odors of all kinds. 
That’s why hundreds of owners 
and managers of factories, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters and offices 
rely on this new air freshener 
service, 


For large spaces or small there’s 
an Airkem service to fit your 
needs. Especially designed me- 
chanical equipment treats large 
areas, with or without air con- 
ditioning. For smaller spaces 
long-lasting wick bottles do the 
job. 


Look for Airkem in your tele- 
phone book or write to us at 
7 East 47th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 
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EM@/ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 










THE SHOWDOWN between Tru- 
envice man and the G.O.P. in Congress is here 
(page 19). 
The two key bills of the Republican Party pro- 
—tax cuts and labor curbs—are on Truman’‘s 
_ At press time this is our best information: 
(1) He will veto both. (We’re least sure of a 
r veto.) 
(2) On taxes, Truman will win. The Senate 
sustain his veto. (We’re very sure of this.) 
(3) On labor, he wil] lose. (We're pretty sure 
his.) That the House would override a labor 
} has long been taken for granted. 
Now it is clear that the Senate also will over- 
This vote will be close; but Democrats pri- 
fly concede the result. And Taft and Hartley 
lily proclaim their victory. 


A TAX BILL VETO message was written early 
week. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder gave a preview of 
a speech prepared for a Los Angeles Jackson 
dinner Thursday night (page 19). 

He recalled that Thomas Jefferson initiated 
olicy of paying off the federal debt in times of 
e and prosperity. 
Truman considers himself a Jeffersonian 
ocrat. 

B 


HENRY WALLACE’S AUDIENCES are fur- 
ing the President’s advisers with the best argu- 
t for a veto of the labor bill. 

Democratic managers of Tzuman’s ‘48 cam- 
gn are alarmed over: 

(1) The record crowds paying hard cash to 
t Wallace on his barn-storming tour; at Chi- 
0, where he outdrew Roosevelt, Washington 
rs tickets brought scalper prices. 

(2) Persistent reports that this adulation is 
ivincing Wallace he should head a third party 
et next year. And Wallace himself, in this 
pk’s New Republic, says the country has only one 
itical party now, needs another. 

This political phenomenon withers the argu- 
nt that Truman can sign the labor bill without 
ng labor’s support next year. 

Those who call for a veto insist that he can’t 
ord to risk giving labor a place to go—a left- 
g third party movement. 

A Wallace ticket couldn’t win in ‘48. 
id insure Truman’s defeat. 


But it 
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THERE WILL BE NO COAL CONTRACT for 
southern mines before the June 30 deadline. So a 
strike affecting one-quarter of the nation’s output 
is now almost certain. 

There still is a 50-50 chance that Lewis and 
northern operators will reach agreement in time to 
prevent a shutdown. 

Northern operators don’t think the situation is 
as bad as it looks. They expect to hear from Lewis 
after the Taft-Hartley bill becomes law. Major dis- 
putes—welfare fund and supervisors—are affected 
by the bill. 

Coal Mines Administration is staying out of the 
picture, may never get back in (page 94). Its feel- 
ing: l.et ‘em both stew in their own juice. 


REMAINING CONTROLS on home building 
will end this month. And rent ceilings will bulge 
upward. 

But you'll still need a federal permit to build 
that store, office, or bowling alley. 

That’s the formula being worked out in Con- 
gress for continuation of rent controls. 

Truman doesn’t like it. But he faces the 
choice of signing the bill, or having no rent ceil- 
ings after June 30. 

* 


Just two major disputes remain to be worked 
out between House and Senate before the bill is 
ready for Truman’s desk. 

First is how to enforce rent ceilings. House 
would leave it to tenants to act, courts to decide 
Senate provides local boards with power to grant 
increases, decontrol—subject to the Housing Ex- 
pediter’s veto. 

Second is the extent of federal limitation on 
nonresidential building. House would permit hold- 
ing up only amusement construction. 

Both bills exempt homes completed since Feb. 
1 from ceilings. Both would permit increases up 
to 15% over September, 1946, rents where land- 
lord and tenants agree on a lease running 


through ‘48. 
. 


THE “STOP DEWEY” MOVEMENT has begun. 

It was hatched at a conference of G.O.P. state 
chairmen from 19 midwest states. At least nine of 
them have signed up. 

The anti-Deweyites don’t say it that way. 


They say merely they won’t take another eastern 
nominee. They claim 40% of the 1,088 G.O.P. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continues) 





convention votes—by including a hefty eastern re- 
cruit: Pennsylvania. 

Backbone of the “‘allies’’ are the favorite-son 
delegations: Ohio, Taft; Michigan, Vandenberg; 
Illinois, Green; Minnesota, Stassen; Pennsylvania, 
Martin. 

* 


TRUMAN’S ECONOMIC ADVISERS are start- 
ing a round of talks with business, labor, and farm 
leaders—groundwork for their second-quarter re- 
port to the President. 

Nourse and his colleagues will probe for: (1) 
signs of market weakness, (2) reduced business 
investment, (3) cracking prices. 

This report will be a key guide to department 
heads already starting to draw up 1948-49 budget 
requests. Threatened economic storms next year 
could boost budget estimates as much as $10 bil- 
lion—for pump primers such as veterans’ benefits, 
farm subsidies, federal construction, etc. 


The White House staff is thinking about mak- 
ing this second-quarter economic size-up public. 
But a better guess is they’ll wait for the third- 
quarter job. 

Economic trends will be clearer then; the 
political situation less touchy. And Truman might 
want ammunition for a special session call. 


LIBERAL IMPORT QUOTAS may be substi- 
tuted for the higher tariff provision of the wool 
bill which has stalled the Geneva trade talks (page 
50). 

The shift would mean: (1) Domestic growers 
will continue to get their wartime government price 
subsidy through ‘48; (2) Commodity Credit will be 
able to sell its stocks at market prices; (3) the U. S. 
will still be able to barter on wool tariffs at Geneva. 

Sponsors of the idea say Australia will bow to 
U. S. quotas; it has balked at the threat of higher 
tariffs. It knows this country grows only one- 
third its wool consumption. 

Biggest problem in putting over the deal: 
getting the House to reverse its tariff vote. 


FORESTRY SERVICE is about ready to 


announce terms for sale of Alaskan timber. 

Action ties in with a bill moving through Con- 
gress authorizing sales from Tongass National For- 
ests in the Alaskan panhandle, | 
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It’s virtually the last step toward cregti 
major pulpwood industry in the territory. 
mated ultimate potential is one million tor 
pulp a year. 1 

~ 


ARMY AND STATE DEPT. have given 
trying to put over Herbert Hoover's idea that 59 
75 American Liberty ships be turned over to q 
many. 

Ship companies and unions are opposed, 

Legislation is needed: to transfer the ships 
Army charter. And both State and Army are 
convinced the scheme wouldn’t clear Congress, 


POWER COMPANY EFFORTS to halt exp4 
sion of federal electric installations may bear f; 
after all (BW—Jan.18’47,pé6). 

Georgia Power Co. and Army engineers : 
week met to try to talk out a deal whereby the c 
pany will build and operate the power plant 
Clark’s Hill Dam. 

FPC has refused the company a license t 
the job. But if the company and Army come 
terms, look for a quickie bill in Congress to auth 
ize it directly. 

Other utilities with prospective federal riv 
developments in their backyard were watchi 


closely. | 


BUREAU OF MINES objects to proposals 
Bonneville power people for setting up a TVA-ty 
government fertilizer project in the Northwest. 

Alternative scheme offered by Mines is ¢ 
struction of a vanadium extraction plant t 
would turn out elemental phosphorus as a b 
product. The phosphorus would be shipped 
private firms for blending into fertilizer. =— 

Result of this interbureau scrap: Both idedibeading. 
may be junked. 


n you"! 


®@ House Veterans’ Affairs Committee unanimous 
tacked a rider onto a bill increasing G. |. educ 
tional benefits to deny veterans their rights 
they have Red leanings. . . . 

® Truman's latest plan to group government hou 
ing agencies under a single administrator will 
rejected by Congress. .. . 


HE SAR 
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man ac 
® The Compton Commission report urging unffiable to 
versal training for 18-year-olds as a necessd nan 
defense step for an atomic war isn’t enough to 7 
this program authorized by Congress this year. 
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Pullman room because... 












n you're traveling alone, you can When yovu’re traveling with associ Whatever Pullman accommodations 
comfortably in a Pullman room- ates, connecting bedrooms make your you take, you sleep like a million dol- 
with complete privacy for work- Pullman space an efficient office for lars. And you arrive refreshed —on de- 
ded reading, or resting your conference, pendable railroad schedules —right in 


town, convenient to everything. 


4 Go Pullman 


HE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 











: CAR NEWS! Luxurious, new with new color schemes, new features, 
man accommodations are already and new arrangements that utilize every 
lable to you on some railroad lines, square inch of the room to give you even 
many more are being built. Among = greater comfort and convenience when 
ly innovations are private rooms you “go Pullman.” 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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_ LOOKING FORWARD 
TO A WONDERFUL WEEK-END 


Thieves love a long week-end. It offers such 
wonderful opportunities for crime. 

You have a Watchman? But is he alert to 
beat off prowlers, arsonists and juvenile de- 
linquents during week-end and holiday shut- 
downs? 

Why worry when you can be sure by checking 
him with a new DETEX GUARDSMAN 
Tape Watchclock. The GUARDSMAN as- 
sures unbroken mechanical supervision for as 
long as two weeks, if necessary. It works on a 
continuous roll tape and provides an em- 
bossed record which quickly exposes any 
shirking of duty. The GUARDSMAN 
represents the greatest advance in watchclock 
development in over 60 years. 

It is your most dependable safeguard during 
the dangerous time of the week — Friday 
night to Monday morning. Write for free 
demonstration, 


New DETEX 





TAPE 
WATCHCLOCK 


gives continuous 
mechanical 
Supervision 

during week-end 

plant shutdowns. 


DETEX warcscrocx corr 
Dept. Bes 

76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 1332. 

Sales and Service in Principal Cithes 
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THE COVER 


To the three men on the cover of this 
issue of Business Week, it must seem 
that their meeting is no longer news: 
they have met so often for the same 
weary purpose in previous years. 

To other businessmen, it is news of 
undiminished importance and of in- 
creased drama that these three are again 
facing the Washington news photogra- 
phers. 

It means that, under unusually stir- 
ring circumstances, America is once 
more awaiting the answer to a vital 
question: 

Is another coal strike going to slow 

down the wheels of industry? 
e Hom, O'Neill, Moses—The three on 
the cover are (from the left): Ezra Van 
Horn of Cleveland, executive secretary 
of the Ohio Coal Operators Assn., tra- 
ditional chairman of the conference that 
bargains out an annual wage contract for 
the bituminous mines; Charles O'Neill 
of New York, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers Assn., and 
spokesman for the northern coal oper- 
ators at such conferences; Harry M. 
Moses of Pittsburgh, president of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., representing the 
bargaining interests of the steel indus- 
try’s “captive” mines. Together they 
stand for 75% of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous mine ownership. 

Like these three, another group of op- 

eretors, representing the southern mines 
and the rest of the country’s bituminous 
output, has once again been facing John 
L. Lewis and his cohorts of the United 
Mine Workers across the bargaining 
table in Washington. But this year there 
have been separate meetings. Lewis has 
turned from one group to the other as 
breaks have developed. And, though it 
is the operators and miners who are 
engaged in negotiating, this year finds a 
fourth party in the picture—until June 
30. Then, the expiration of the Con- 
nally-Smith act gets the federal govern- 
ment out of the mines, which it seized 
under that law. 
e Parallel—Out of these meetings will 
come news on what kind of a year 1947 
is going to be in labor (page 94). In 
them, as the Taft-Hartley labor bill goes 
to the White House (page 19), may lie 
an historic parallel. Four years ago, on 
June 25, 1943, Congress faced a similar 
coal strike threat—and at that time it 
turned the tide of labor legislation by 
passing the Connally-Smith law over 
a presidential veto. 





The Pictures——Reni Newsphoto—Cover, 51; 
Int. News—15; Acme—31, 58, 73, 114; Press 
Assn.—17, 94, 102; Harris & Ewing—19; Herald 
Tribune (Warman)—18; Blackstone Studios—42; 
American. Banker—68; Jack Landis—77; Morris 





Rosenfeld—40. 
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MIRACLE PLASTIC COAT! 
PROVIDES LASTING PROTECTIO 
FOR METAL, WOOD, CONCRE 


co goes hungry in tl 
plant protected by NEOLAC. f 
this amazing mew Coating quick 
dries to a “live” film of pure plas 
so tough corrosion can’t eat throug 
And since NEOLAC is non-oxidizin 
it won’t deteriorate with age .. 
resists chipping and cracking, won 
flake off. 


Special Introductory Ole 


To acquaint you with Neolac, and | 
comparative tests in your own plant, u 
send you one quart of NEOLAC, plus 0 
pint of NEOLAC THINNER for $25 
prepaid. (Offer limited to the United Std 
and Canada.) 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


5000 Brimfield Road, Akron 9, Ohio 
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April should be the last month of the big inventory expansion. 


Manufacturers added $450,000,000 to stocks in that month. This gain 
about matches the average for the late months of 1947. 


The May figure is not likely to come out nearly so large. 


For one thing, prices were not going up in May; they probably averaged 
less. This alone would work to limit the month’s rise. 


But the important thing is that stockroom shelves are filling. No longer 





is there the need to push suppliers for goods. 





Increases now are mostly to balance inventories, not to build them. 
* 

The volume of a manufacturer’s shipments is the ultimate limiting 
factor on his inventory growth. The brake is in process of being applied. 

Value of shipments dropped from February to March (BW— 
May10’47,p9) after adjustment for the number of working days. There was 
a further drop of $200,000,000 in April (which had the same number of 
working days as March but was influenced by the coal “‘holiday”’). 

The entire decline, as reported by the Dept. of Commerce, has been 
in soft goods so far. Durables are rising but haven't quite taken up the 
slack. 

Thus manufacturers of durables will continue to buy for inventory. But, 
with soft goods volume sliding, over-all gains will shrink. 

e 








Three of four big factors in the current boom have lost steam. Con- 





struction is disappointing, inventory accurgulation is slackening, and business 
spending on plant and equipment is topping off. 

The fourth, exports, is exceeding the rosiest expectations. Latest 
figures are at an annual rate of $151 billion (BW—May31‘47,p79). 

Net exports—the so-called favorable balance—are running about $8- 
billion. That can’t keep up forever. We will have to (1) import more, (2) 
lend more, or (3) give away more (page 113). 

Two factors tend to limit our future exports: 

A short-range factor is that an economy-minded Congress stands in 
the way of increased lending or increased giving. 

Of longer-range significance is the “Hoover doctrine.” To put 
Germany and Japan back on their feet would be to limit our shipments to 
them while, at the same time, raising their exports in competition with ours. 
This, however, isn’t a factor for 1947 nor much of one for, 1948. 

be 
Sales and stocks, both at wholesale and at retail, need close watching. 
It no longer is just a case of how much manufacturers can deliver; there 








now is the matter of how much retailers can move. 





The value of sales still points up, and is well ahead of a year ago. 

Volume for April, from preliminary figures on all retail stores, is put 
at $8,810,000,000. That was $65,000,000 above March—but it isn’t up to 
snuff, showing a slight decline on a seasonally adjusted basis. 

Wholesalers’ April volume, meanwhile, was about the same as in 
March. 


a 
Stores haven't reduced inventories a great deal since before Christmas, 
but they don’t order goods nearly so much in advance. Federal Reserve 
Board figures on department stores show these things clearly. Value of stocks 
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hit a peak at $919,000,000 the end of last November. On Apr. 30, they were 
down only to $849,000,000. 

Outstanding orders topped off at a record of $1,073,000,000 last July. 
The total had been cut approximately in half by the end of 1946; it was down 
to $387,000,000 on Apr. 30. 

It remains to be seen how much this reflects: (1) stores’ unwillingness to 
buy ahead at present prices; and (2) the easier delivery situation. 








e 

Sales gains over a year ago don’t mean it is easy to show proportionate 
profits. Montgomery Ward & Co. had a rise of 25.6% in sales to a total 
of $268,380,453 in the three months ended Apr. 30; net profits, however, 
declined nearly 17% in the same period to $11,475,140. 

e 

The retreat in prices still is a long way from becoming a rout. In fact, 
farm prices have given ground grudgingly. 

Because of their towering rise, agricultural products were supposed 
to be most vulnerable. Yet from the March high to the recent lows, the 
fast-moving average of spot market quotations had dipped only 6.7% (and 
more than one-third of that loss has been recovered since the lows). 

In contrast, spot prices for foodstuffs dropped 18.6%. Industrial raw 
materials show a decline of 9.9%. 

The industrial group was slow in getting started down, but recently it 
has given ground more easily than farm prices. Even long-scarce copper was 








marked down in foreign markets this week. 





Easier copper had been indicated by weakness in the scrap market 
(BW—May31'47,p9) although the dip may have preceded some expectations. 


e 
Responsibility for much of the firmness in farm prices can be credited 
to government operations. Commodity Credit Corp. hardly waited for the 
first 1947 winter wheat to come out of the combines before it started buying. 





This was the first step in assuring bread for Europe this winter. 
a 
Refinery capacity is sufficient to handle the country’s oil requirements 
this winter. The trouble, if any, will be in transportation. 


Partly it is a problem of getting petroleum to refineries, partly of dis- 
tributing products to consuming areas after refining. 


Shortages are most likely in what oil men call District 2: North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 











€ 
Steel men generally are dead set against expansion at going prices 
(other than the rolling mill facilities already being built). 


They question the validity of estimates placing 1950 needs 10 or 15- 
million ingot tons beyond present capacity. But, above all, they can’t see 


building for such peaks when they envision the long-run average at very 
much lower levels. 











Meanwhile, they are more concerned with holding operations at or near 
this week’s postwar record of 97% of capacity. 

At this rate, steel makers see supply and demand for most products 
coming into balance once building of inventories has been completed. 
Contents copyrighted under the general eepyright on the June 7, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 


Week Wee Ago Ago Average 

o f. = 2 647 + 
JE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . “1912 11913 1939 1547 162.2 | 
DUCTION 
| ingot operations (% of capacity). ............ cee eee e eee eee e tees 97.0 95.4 90.6 55.2 97.3 | 
seme ameomigbates ond trucks... <<... co... ccccccccscccccbecece 72,843 = ¢91,545 97,141 28.740 98,236 { 
gineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $19,034 $17,907 $16,506 $21,566 $19,433 
ric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .............6 060.0 e sees 4,429 4,663 4,640 3,741 3,130 
i Ria sis ore vce esccenseiaswd cvcssccceves 5,024 5,025 4,951 4.756 3,842 

minous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).....0 0 se ee eee 2,137 2,162 2,143 1,279 1,685 













DE 


scellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 84 85 86 57 86 
other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............... eRe ace 64 63 63 38 52 
oney in circulation (Wednesday~series, millions)..................0000005 $28,211 $28,116 $28,118 $28,106 $9,613 
partment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +13% +11% 415% +434% 417% 


siness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................00eeeeeceeee 72 102 70 18 228 

















&S (Average for the week) 
ot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 395.0 +396.9 398.2 280.1 198.1 
dustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 259.7 t262.2 267.6 175.8 138.5 
pmestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 344.1 t342.3 333.7 252.2 146.6 


i NS svc ccsdncswstenaeetavccessusionvens $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
ap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........... 6... eee e cece eee ee eeeee $31.17 $30.42 $29.7 $19.17 $19.48 
ppper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ 6.6 e eee eee eee eee 21.98l1¢ 22.379¢ 21.990¢ 13.425¢ 12.022¢ 
i ease candles dau a dien ede oe Ves siscawesseeecean $2.75 $2.69 $2.67 $1.87 $0.99 
PIE EO OME MR cos no os vos wwe se vediersserereceoes 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
ptton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................0-00eeeeeee 36.26¢ +35.96¢ 35.83¢ 28.12¢ 13.94¢ 
re MMM MNEs dd wae vs chek sen rige wr ewicnedceavesecesessses $1.391 $1.379 $1.521 $1.330 $1.281 


sbber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, ID.)... 2.2... 2. cc ccecccccccccces 17.22¢ +t18.80¢ 24.04¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 












ANCE 


stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........2.0200eeeeeeeeeee 114.5 +112.8 327.2 150.9 78.0 
edium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.20% 3.199% 3.15% 3.03% 4.33% 
gh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).................-. 2.53% 2.53% 2.53% 2.51% 2.77% 
sll loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 13-13% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
ime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 4-3 % 
















KING (Millions of dollars) 
mand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ..............-+e0e008 39,902 +39,638 39,769 38,941 23,876 


ptal loans and investments, reporting member bamks..................00++ 54,924 154,801 55,266 63,887 28,191 
pmmercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................+ 10,674 +10,739 10,943 7,482 6,296 
utities loans, reporting member banks............ =... 2... e eee eee 1,963 +1,804 1,690 4,280 940 
§. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 34,479 = +34,535 = 34,745 = 45,593 =: 14,085 
her securities held, reporting member banks: ..................-02+eee0e 3,453 +3,463 3,558 3,390 3,710 
cess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................00085 510 770 670 830 5,290 
bial federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).............--+: 22,019 22,071 22,205 23,556 2,265 
‘liminary, week ended May 31st. +Revised, tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week"’ om each series on request, 
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Two ways to join the circle 
of Fluorescent Lamp experts 





One way would be for you to spend a few 
years learning the performance characteristics 
of every type of fluorescent lamp—including the 
newest, the G-E circline, shown above on test in 
the General Electric lamp research laboratory. 
To match the knowledge of G-E scientists, you’d 
need to mount hundreds of fluorescent lamps on 
life racks and observe the performance of each 
until it burns out. You'd keep a detailed record of 
hours of light produced, effects of temperature, 
burning position, hours burned per start and 
countless other factors. Then you’d have to 
translate your data into practical lamp know- 
how. But after all, why should you duplicate the 
costly lamp research General Electric carries on 
year after year. The sensible way to be a fluores- 
cent lamp expert is to... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Insist on the @ monogram on allt 
fluorescent lamps you buy for home or bu 


ness use. More and more people have learn 
YJ to rely on this familiar trademark as 
symbol of lamp quality. *And you can « 
pend on General Electric lamp research 
keep that quality. high by working constant 
to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Long 
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Industry must vastly increase its re- 
ch and development work over the 
t five years—perhaps as much as 
pble it. 

at’s the conclusion to which White 
use advisers are coming. And they 
working up an Administration pro- 
m designed to stir up the needed ex- 
sion. The program will show up in 
poup of presidential reports to be is- 
din August and September. 
boader—President ‘l'ruman set a staff 
work last fall on a study of scientific 
J industrial research and the effect on 
1 of government programs. At first, 
study resulted from charges of mili- 
y domination of science (BW —Sep.14 
919), but it soon broadened. 

thas gone far enough to convince 
White House group of the need for 
utly expanded nonmilitary research. 
are now working out specific gov- 
ment action. No final decisions have 
made, but here’s the kind of thing 
t's being considered: 

ax revision ideal would be to modify 
t tax law to provide incentives for 
fustrial expenditures on research and 
eopment. This might be tied in 
h proposals for tax measures designed 
encourage modernization and expan- 
of plant to take advantage of new 
coveries, 

Subsidy, This is a thought for the 
we rather than an immediate pro- 
|. But federal financing of nonmili- 
y research, by industry as well as by 
wersities, may be hung up as a pre- 
rd method of government pump- 
ming to be taken off the hook in 
cs of depression, 

ighter regulation of federal research 
conserve manpower. Plans haven’t 
ed yet, but it’s recognized that some 
ncy is needed to see that federal de- 
ments don’t waste scarce skills on 
nessential or overlapping projects. For 
tpresent, it’s not money that limits 
arch so much as a shortage of scien- 
‘manpower. The $500 million avail- 
¢ this year for military research and 
clopment won’t all be spent because 
ned men aren’t available to do the 
ven so, the military program is put- 
£4 strain on industrial scientific man- 


S. Need: More Research 


That’s theme of report coming soon from White House. 
ssidential advisers say industrial programs should be doubled, 
4 basic scientific research raised to four times present level. 


power and is seriously cutting into teach- 
ing staffs. 
e Spending—Dollarwise, research—both 
military and civilian—is running far 
ahead of prewar, the White House study 
shows. (But nonmilitary research repre- 
sents about the same percentage of 
national income as before the war.) 
Government and private expendi- 
tures, exclusive of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will total about $1, 100,- 
600,000 this year; AEC research (page 
26) might add another $100 million. 





e Breakdown—Of this total, perhaps a 
third is for true research- investigation 
of nature. The rest is development work 
—aimed at working out a specific gadget 
or process. 

Some $450 million will actually be 
spent for government-financed military 
work. 

On the nonmilitary side, expenditures 
will divide up about like this: federal, 
$100 million; industrial, $450 million; 
university and research institute, $100- 
million. 

For comparison, research and develop- 
ment spending in 1940 totaled about 
$345 million, nearly all of it nonmilitary. 
Government expenditures accounted for 
about $67 million; industrial, $234 mil- 
lion; and university and research insti- 
tute work, $44 million. 

e The Future—Looking ahead five years 
or so, the White House advisers assume 




















Just before the war, National Bureau of Standards’ high-voltage generator was 
a last word in scientific tools. Today it is overshadowed by later develop- 
ments—an indication of the huge cost of military. and industrial research. 
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that military research will have to be 
continued for the visible future at some- 
thing like the present rate. 

And they think there are strong eco- 
nomic reasons why nonmilitary expendi- 
tures will have to expand greatly. 

Even though industrial and university 
research is now much greater than before 
the war, the study is expected to point 
to major changes in the technological 
situation which make present activity in- 
adequate: 

e We can no longer import basic re- 
search as we did before the war. This 
country has never been strong on pure 
science, ‘Typically, we apply and indus- 
trialize discoveries made in Europe. Dur- 
ing the war, basic research practically 
stopped. If we want a stock of increas- 
ing knowledge about the nature of the 
physical world we'll have to build it our- 
selves. 

e We’re in danger of falling behind thé 
rest of the world technologically. One 
reason for U, S. industrial preeminence 
thus far in the twentieth century has 


been that we were industrial late-comers, 
Like Germany, we had a shiny new in- 
dustrial plant to compete with a world 
bogged down by vested interests in 
obsolescence, 

But capital investment nearly stopped 
in the thirties, was directed to the spe- 
cialized needs of war in the early forties. 
And when Europe rebuilds its industries, 
it will have the shiny new equipment. 

A high level of industrial investment 
is the real answer to this. But that calls 
for a correspondingly high level of re- 
search—both to see that new facilities 
are up-to-date and to provide economic 
incentive to replace obsolete plant. 

e Industry faces major technological 
changes to deal with depletion of such 
major resources as petroleum (BW—Apr. 
5’47,p85), many nonferrous metals, 
good iron ores (BW—Apr.19°47,p21). It 
must prepare for many shifts into alter- 
nate materials, 

e Targets—It’s this sort of reasoning 
which will underly recommendations 
that government policy should shoot at: 





The Economy’s Leaders 


During the rest of this year, pro- 
duction, prices, profits, and hours 
worked per week will all be lower 
than in the same period of last year. 
Labor productivity, labor costs, wage 
rates, inventories, and plant capacity 
will all be higher. 

That’s the majority view of some 
600 men who—in the eyes of Dun & 
Bradstreet—are outstanding leaders in 
business, labor, agriculture, and eco- 
nomics. They replied to a question- 
naire circulated by Dun’s for the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 

To the businessmen, the recession 
looked for will be somebody else’s. 
Most of them expect their own in- 


Small majority 
opposes 

Mining and extrac 
tive industries 
favor, others 
oppose 

Extractive, con- 
struction, service 
industries divid- 
ed, others oppose 

Construction and 
strong minority 
of others would 
broaden 


Credit control 


Export control 


Industry price 
agreements 


Social security 





Problem Businessmen Farmers Labor Economists 
Rent control Continue, but raise 42% would con- Continue un- Raise ceilings 
ceilings tinue unchanged changed 
Aid to housing Reduce Reduce Increase Increase 
Farm price support Oppose Only 48% favor Only 4 out Oppose 
of 14 favor 
Personal incoine tax Reduce 55% would Reduce Substantial min- 
maintain ority would 
maintain 
Corporation tax Reduce Evenly divided Maintain Maintain 
Public works Reduce Some would main- Half would Reduce 
tain irrigation increase 


Favor 


Evenly divided 


Strong minority 
would broaden 


Look at the Future 


dustry to be less affected than others. 
Their own firms to feel no pain at all. 

In contrast, the labor leaders ex- 
pect their particular industries to suf- 
fer more than most. 

Perhaps at heart the respondents 
expect a recession in which wages and 
employment will be harder hit than 
prices and profits. 

The survey doesn’t pretend to be a 
properly weighted opinion poll. No 
effort was made to obtain a scientific 
sample, Questionnaires were returned 
by about 400 businessmen, about 100 
dirt farmers, 14 labor leaders, 39 
economists, and 19 journalists. 

On government policy, the views 
broke down as follows: 


Small majorities favor in these groups 


Favor Favor 
Oppose Oppose 
Increase and Broaden 


broaden 












(1) a level of basic research px 
times present activity, and (2 
research and development ab 
what it is now. : 

e Patent Issue Ducked—On 0: 
—patents—the White House : 
be conspicuously silent. Thi 
reflect a realistic conclusion ; 
fate of last year’s Kilgore bill; res 
to any meddling with the prescnt ; 
setup is too strong to buck. But 
official reason is that a Justice Dept 
port to be released late in June lays 
Administration policy. 

Theme of the Justice job is the hg 
dling of patents on discoveries made 
the course of government reseirch «& 
tracts with industry. The study y 
begun in 1943 and was completed } 
fall (BW—Oct.19'46,p5). 

As drawn up by the Justice Dept, 
report recommends that all governme 
financed discoveries be patented, : 
that the patents be held by a fede 
patent custodian. The custodian wo 
issue royalty-free nonexclusive licen 
on a selective basis; he would deny th 
where monopoly might be promoted, 
sue them where competition would 
served, 


© Opposition—These recommendati 


nt pat 

















Un 


t pro 


are bitterly opposed by the armed « 
ices. They feel that good relations wi ve hi 
industry demand continuation of { 
present practice—letting the firm whi Wwe 
does the work have the patent. wa 
Military objections have held up t h hog 
report at the White House until noy ea 
with controversial features off-again. ne f 
again. As finally approved by the Pr 0: 
dent, however, the report is understo ye od 
to be in substantially the form in whi ws : 
it was drawn by Justice last fall. weed 
bk 
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Businessmen who are worried 0 
the softness of retail prices will get lit 
comfort from the midsummer catil 
just issued by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The volume is traditionally a “s 
book,” between the big semiann: 
spring and fall catalogs. But the py 
cuts in this issue are sharper than 
recent years, and on a wider variety 
merchandise. And they have greater th 
normal significance, since Sears offic 
indicate that they reflect principa 
consumer resistance to high price le 

Reductions from the spring catil 


run as high as 56% (on some items, fe 
women’s clothing). The average is ab’ ich are 
10%. Cuts on home furnishings aver’ * In 
9%; on women’s clothing, 13%; mq 
clothing, 9%; children’s clothing, 17H. o¢ 
auto accessories, 7%; drugs and For ¢ 
metics, 18%; sporting goods, 9°. i. acres 

In its price cuts, Sears takes a p Dee F 
caution: Eatalog prices tradition illy os 
good until the next catalog comes 0 bped ar 
But the quotations in this issue hn pa 
definite termination dates. Nebra 
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9 pmper winter wheat crop is a sure thing; big Texas combines roll it in. 





Bumper Crops at Stake 


dati 
od Ne 
nS Wi 
of 
hess ‘he war’s aftermath has left the world 
up bly as hungry this year as it was last. 


d the rest of the world is looking once 
bre to the U.S. to do the lion’s share 
~ Prd the feeding job. 
--ctniumbye on the Sky—That the U.S. has 
, Magomised to do. But it knows that it is a 
BBmise not easily kept. Ever since it 
reed to the job, the U.S. government 
skept an anxious eye on the sky. To 
et its commitments at home and 
oad, it had to have another year of 
mper crops. The farmers would do 
ir share; that much was certain. But 
the final analysis bumper crops de- 
don an uncontrollable factor—the 
ather. 
Farlier this spring, another bumper 
bp seemed certain (BW—Apr.5’47, 
§). Last week, it began to look ques- 
mable. There was nothing serious yet, 
t the chances were slimmer. 
For the weather had not been good. 
is year’s spring was unseasonably cold 
d wet throughout most of the nation’s 
area. Seemingly endless rains had 
me their greatest damage to oats, 
ich are planted in late April and early 
ay. In the Midwest, twice the normal 
pril rainfall rotted or washed out mil- 
ins of acres of seeds, prevented plant- 
e. For example: Ohio lost 33% of its 
ts acreage, Illinois lost 15%. 





















7 Deep Freeze—Then, only last week, a 
“geeze_ came down from the north, 
pagpeed and killed the tender corn stalks 


ich had just poked through the soil 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. Fortu- 


r 
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Bad weather gets farmers off to a late start, sharply cuts 
t production, hits corn. But thanks to mechanization, U.S. may still 
ve huge yields, keep its commitments to a hungry world. 


nately, the freeze missed the main Corn 
Belt. 

Normally, Corn Belt plantings take 
place from late May to mid-June, when 
the ground has warmed up. But wet 
weather prevented much actual early 
planting. Where farmers had put their 
corn in the ground anyway, cold often 
prevented germination and wet rotted 
the seeds. In other areas, prepared 
round has “gone sour’—meaning the 
yield will be cut. Only now are Great 
Plains plantings nearing completion. 
And in the Ohio Valley and the lakes 
region, only half the corn is in the 
ground. 

e The Harvest—What does this early 
bad weather mean to the harvest? 

Ten years ago it could have meant 
catastrophe. Then, far more farmers 
relied solely on animal power; they could 
never have pulled out ahead from such 
a slow start. 

Today the picture is different. Thanks 
to farm machinery, planting can be 
hurried. Tractors, faster than horses 
anyway, can be run 24 hours a day. 
Thus, although they are worried, Dept. 
of Agriculture officials believe that big 
crops for this year are still in the cards. 

There are many factors which bolster 
this opinion. Among them: 

Winter Wheat. Most of this grain 
comes from the semiarid Great Plains 
states. But this year the plains are 
drenched—and the extra moisture has 
created a bumper crop. The Dept. of 
Agriculture wanted a record billion-bu. 


crop this year. Now it is almost sure 
to go even higher. 

Cor. Although the real trouble spot 
is in the Corn Belt area, there is still a 
chance for an excellent crop. If so, it 
will be chiefly because of the use of ma- 
chinery in planting. Two weeks ago, 
for example, Nebraska had only 34% 
of its corn in the ground. Last week, it 
stood at 71%—more than double. With 
animal power, this could never have 
been done. 

Another factor on corn: It is still not 
too late to plant—or replant. If the land 
dries out within the next couple of 
weeks, the use of drought- and frost 
resistant hybrid corn can still make good 
crops before next fall's cold snaps. 

Soybeans. The Agriculture Dept 
now figures a crop of more than 200 
million bu. as against last year’s 196,- 
725,000 bu. Fields which failed to pro- 
duce spring oats, or which are too late 
for corn, can still take soybeans. Since 
soybeans are planted later than either 
com or oats, acreage may thus be 
boosted. 

In fact, one of the main reasons for 

the Agriculture Dept.’s optimism is 
“crop switching.” Present estimates are 
that more than four million acres may 
yet be involved. 
e Offsets—The department figures now 
that the spring wheat crop will be only 
250 million bu., compared to last year’s 
281,822,000 bu. Corn will come in at 
less than three billion bu. as against 
last year’s 3,287,927,000 bu. But low 
spring wheat will be offset by the 
bumper winter wheat. And the most 
serious effect of a reduced corn crop 
would be to prevent the 16% increase 
the department is urging in the 1947 
fall pig crop. 

All in all, barring phenomenally bad 
weather, chances are still good that the 
U.S. this year will once more produce 
the bumper crops that the world is 
counting on. 


FROM GLASS TO VARNISH 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has a new 
division. Through an exchange of stock, 
it has acquired the Forbes Varnish Co., 
Cleveland, specialists in the production 
of industrial finishes. The company is 
reputedly doing a $3 million yearly 
business. 

The 40-year-old Forbes Varnish Co. 
deals only with manufacturers. Principal 
outlets for its production finishes in- 
clude the automobile, home appliance, 
furnace, heater, metal furniture, wood 
products, and the machinery and tool 
industries. The plant includes 15 build- 
ings on a seven-acre tract. 

Charles H. Reed, president of the 
company, has been named director of 


the Forbes Division of Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass. No changes are contemplated 
among the company’s 135 employees. 
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A NEW START FOR AN OLD-TIMER 


For Capt. John Rosario, Hoboken coal-barge skipper, modern travel 
contraptions don’t mean much. An old salt, he’s putting to sea again—in 
his own four-masted schooner. The Annie C. Ross was built in Bath, Me., 
30 years ago, retired from coastal service in 1940, The captain found her 
in Maspeth, N. Y., is cleaning her up for her first ocean voyage. They 
are sailing—with cargo—in July for Rosario’s native Cape Verde Islands. 


ee a 








Candy Worries 


High cost of raw materials 
forces price boosts. Consumer 
resistance brings fear of return 
to prewar cut-throat competition. 


Trade problems that were anything 

but sweet faced the annual convention 
of the National Confectioners’ Assn. in 
Chicago last week. ‘True, candy makers’ 
dollar sales reached a record total of 
$687 million last year, 10% higher than 
1945. But that was strictly because of 
higher prices; the average at wholesale 
was 28.2¢ a lb., up about 4¢ from 1945, 
and nearly double the 1939 level. Actual 
physical quantity of candy produced was 
only 2.4 billion lb.—the lowest since 
1940. 
e Costs Up—Rising material costs were 
the big factor behind the price rise. And 
candy makers saw few signs of a reversal 
in that trend any time soon. 

Nor was that their only worry. Re- 
tailers report that 6¢-to-10¢ candy bars 
and packaged candy at $1.50 to $2 a Ib. 
are piling up on their shelves. This news 
had manufacturers jittery; they won- 
dered whether their war-boomed busi- 
ness was headed for a return to the low 


margins and cut-throat competition that 
characterized the prewar market. 
e Cocoa Beans—Biggest price headache 
is cocoa beans—up 300% over 1945. 
Reasons for the increase are a general 
world shortage, plus renewed buying by 
chocolate-starved European nations that 
were out of the market during the war. 
Cocoa beans come principally from 
two sources. British West Africa pro- 
duced from 50% to 60% of the world 
supply in prewar years; Brazil supplied 
25%. Price of last fall’s West African 
crop soared to 274¢ a lb. under pressure 
of competition of European buyers. 
(The OPA ceiling a year ago was 9¢ a 
lb.) And Brazilian producers are ex- 
pected to try to get as much for their 
re crop which reaches the market in 
July. 
¢ Low Supply—American cocoa-bean 
buyers are very much afraid they will 
et it. U.S. candy makers’ stocks are 
ow; they will have to come into the 
market for new supplies this summer. 
The industry is also worried about the 
future course of prices of its other raw 
materials—sugai, corn products, nuts, 
fats and oils. They fear, for instance, 
that sugar will follow cocoa’s course 
when rationing ends. 
e Back to Nickel Bars—Despite higher 
costs, bar candy manufacturers intent on 
holding their market were moving 





toward return of the traditions’ 5¢ ».. 
Several. big manufacturers rece»; 
dropped their price on 24-co int 5, 
from 80¢-85¢ to 70¢-75¢ to sive « 
bers and retailers their custoy,p; , 
gins on the 5¢ retail price. Sonic my,,qmPO'9 
have cut the weight of each }ir J it he 
than raise the price. 

These moves got encourage: cnt § 


yA 


i : ust Wil 
jobber reports that supplies of }y, us of t 
name nickel bars were still short of talkit 
mand, though the market fo: seco, ences 


grade and higher-priced candy was «; 
ening, particularly in the big cities, Jy dor 
G.0.] 


Whisky Puzzle: sn 
Why Did Schenley Sellf™’,:: 


ee h they 
Distillers couldn’t believe their eihy next 
last week. If you had told them ‘hibyr Bill: 
Frigidaire was selling Kelvinator sir G.O 
sheets, that Ford was sharing coy abor 
with Chrysler, they wouldn’t have \ dropE 
any more surprised than at what ye pills— 
happening in their own industry. Ti ent co 
was the news they heard: Trumat 


e Schenley sold competitor Joseph Hiot one 
Seagram & Sons 25,000 barrels of apdiiiiely rese 
Kentucky whisky (about 1,250,000 g:ilfosed tl 
e The deal supposedly involves $9,()(iBn taxes 
000. d there 













e Puzzle—Puzzle—Even though Schefy-Apr. 
ley has the largest stocks in the indus him a 
(guesses are 90,000,000 gal.), the sale on a ye 
so much rare goods was a puzzler. Aff, begi 
all the industry has been moaning aboffifn labor 


‘diction 
otts, a 
blem. 
hauling 
bing ma 


lack of stocks to tide it over. That bei 
the case, why would the best situat 
distiller be willing to trade away a 
advantages? 
e Ideas—This week, observers came 
with some ideas: wool. 
(1) Schenley is bearish. So it milk any 
just as well sell while prices are ste supp¢ 
ood. licans ¢ 
(2) Before the sale, Schenley had a™er tha 
estimated 150,000 barrels of six-year-olfia provi 
whisky and about 200,000 barrels @all bu 
five-year-old whisky in Kentucky wags. 
houses. In addition, Schenley has song rents 
3,000,000 gal. of aged whisky in cases @year © 
bottled-in-bond goods in Kentucky wang wic 
houses. With such good inventories. ™ plus a 
company dubious about future demangifhome-t 
could well afford to sell 25,000 barreitage S 
and improve its cash position. e four 
(3) Seagram has only about 50.(igmnext y 
barrels of six-year-old Kentucky g00 that he 
and about $5,000 barrels of five-ycar-lfg Repub 
Kentucky whisky in U.S. inventorgifents te 















Since Seagram has been using over |\)/% fact, 
000 barrels of aged whisky annually. ted eve 
could run out of aged stocks in 194M White 
Thus, by getting 25,000 barrels of ag: erally 
goods from Schenley, Seagram may hii iid go 
man re 


averted a crisis. ed 
@ Winners—Whether Schenley or Seqif**ay | 


gram,got the better end of the de pot —| 
remains to be seen—next year. It’s poy WS 
sible that both won. BINESS \ 
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48's Battle Lines Forming 


Republican Congress lays groundwork for presidential 
paign with its bills on taxes, labor, rent, wool. Truman will 
tit hard to go along very far; will carry argument to voters. 


nt frofilat winter, President Truman and 
1s of the new Republican Congress 
} talking about harmonizing their 
rences to work out a legislative pro- 


ne bu don’t hear any such talk today. 
G.O.P. leadership is firing down 
slvania Ave. to the White House 
ries of bills which they have fash- 
{ deliberately to their liking—the 
dation of a legislative record on 
h they hope to capture the presi- 
Cii//y next year. 
n thflbur Bills, G.O.P. Style—T wo of these 
t stall G.O.P.-model bills—the tax cut 
COppim— labor curbs measure—already have 
€ be dropped on ‘Truman’s desk. ‘I'wo 
at \ile bills—wool price support (page 50) 
’. Tif rent control extension—will be ready 
Truman shortly. 
ot one of these four bills even 
Jy resembles anything Truman has 
zi\M™osed that Congress legislate. 
),U0Bn taxes, Truman has repeatedly in- 
d there should be no cuts this year 


Scheflm’—Apr.12’47,p21). The G.O.P. has 





dust him a bill cutting income taxes $4- 
sale Mon a year by a 30%-20%-10% for- 
Affi, beginning July 1. 

ab labor, Truman asked for bans on 
beii/dictional strikes and some secondary 
‘uat@@eotts, and a long-range study of the 


y aj/lem. The G.O.P. reply is a basic 
hauling of federal labor policy, in- 
1¢ (ming many basic curbs on unions. 

n wool, ‘Truman has said he doesn’t 
niclf™k any farm commodity should have 
- stile support above 90% of parity. Re- 
licans are fixing a wool price floor 
er than that. And they've tacked 
ir-lf/™a provision for higher tariffs which 
all but scuttled the Geneva trade 





5 

i rents, Truman asked for a straight 
year extension. He'll get a bill al- 
ng wide relaxation of present ceil- 
, plus a “rider” repealing all remain- 
ome-building controls. 

tage Setting—Truman’s action on 
¢ four bills will help set the stage 
next year’s campaign. Indications 
that he will elect to reject most of 
Republican legislation, carry his ar- 
ents to the voters. 

n fact, the tax bill veto wa- being 
ted even before the measure reached 
White House at midweek. It was 
erally expected that the message 
iid go to Capitol Hill shortly after 
man returns late next week from a 
e re-day trip to Canada. 

icq 'poft—Harbinger of the Truman tax 
oq Was Treasury Secretary Snyder's 
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speech prepared for a Los Angeles Jack- 
son Day dinner ‘Thursday night. Snyder, 
detained in Washington by a cabinet 
meeting, put it this way: 

“Jefferson and Gallatin [holding Sny- 
der’s job in 1809] were the first to ac- 
tivate the theory that during times of 
national peace and prosperity, the 
Treasury must show ample surplus 
which can be applied toward an orderly 
reduction of the public debt. . . . ‘To 
those who have followed the efforts of 
President ‘Truman to preserve a sound 
state of national finances, these are 
familiar words. ‘The maintenance of the 
integrity of our national credit is one 
of our primary obligations today—an ob- 
ligation which is too often overlooked 
by those who place tax reduction over 
debt reduction. ... 

“We must, and we will, persist in 
our program for repayment of the debt.” 

Everyone agrees that a tax bill veto 
means that your tax cut for this year is 
dead. The Senate is sure to sustain the 
veto, even if the House doesn’t. 

e Democrats Concede—How Truman 
will meet the Republican-posed issue 
on the Taft-Hartley labor bill is not 
quite so plain, But even Senate Demo- 
crats now are privately conceding that 
they haven’t got enough votes to sus- 


tain the President’s veto of the bill. A 
House vote to override any labor bill 
veto is a certainty. 

Any attempt to “read Truman’s 
mind” on the basis of his actions and 
statements in the past leads to conflict- 
ing conclusions. He signed the Lea bill 
against Petrillo’s standby musicians, the 
Hobbs bill aimed at racketeering labor 
practices, and the portal-to-portal bill 
wiping out wage claims for nonwork ac 
tivities But he vetoed last year’s omni 
bus Case labor-curbs measure. 

e Agreement—Looking at the ‘laft-Hart 
ley bill in terms of the President's previ 
ous reaction to similar measures and his 
expressions on labor legislation, Truman 
should be agreeable to many of its pro 
visions. ‘These include: 

e Curbs on jurisdictional disputes and 
secondary boycotts. 

@ Sixty-day “cooling off” period. 

e Injunctions against “national emer 
gency” strikes. . 

e Ban on forced employment of any 
“standby” workers. 

e Ban on strikes by government em- 
ployees. ; 

e Enlargement of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

e Enhancing the prestige of government 
conciliation and mediatiorf service. 

e A “study and investigation” of labor- 
management relations by a_ Senate- 
House committee. 

e Disagreement—On the same basis, 
Truman can be expected to raise ob- 
jections to other provisions of the bill 
which: 

e Allow employer contributions to em- 
ployee-welfare funds only if-the funds 





President Harry S. Truman: At the twilight of a compromise. 
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’ Chevrolet cars. 
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Dimensions are 





Overall length 142 in 
Weight 2,095 Ib 


ght 76 in 





HE American motoring public has come to expect 
roominess, comfortable riding, and big-car style in 
its “small” cars. It would take a substantial price 

differential to lure the mass of buyers now to a smaller 


That, by and large, is the reasoning of the big auto- 
makers, who have all but given up their light car programs. 
Only recently, Chevrolet postponed indefinitely its light 
car (BW—May24’47,p32). And way back last fall, Ford 
Motor Co. put off its light model (BW—Sep.21’46,p41). 

What the mass market has demanded—and has been 
4 educated to want—is indicated in this series of pictures of 
All are the same general model. 

In 1923, the Chevrolet Superior Sedan was 142 in. long 
over-all, 664 in. wide, built on a 103-in. wheelbase. It was a 
five-passenger model—and a cramped one, too. 

f This year’s Fleetmaster sport sedan, by contrast, is 
1973 in. long, 723 in. wide, built on a 116-in. wheelbase. 
smaller in only one respect: 
height is 69% in.; in 1923 it was 76 in. Yet today’ s car seats 


HOW A TYPICAL “SMALL” CAR HAS GROWN 


1926 


Today’s 


Width 661 in 


1936 Wheelbase 113 in. 
Width 691 in. Height 69 3/4, in. 


six as comfortably as the car of 25 years ago carried 

The industry figures that, to succeed in the Che 
Ford-Plymouth volume pattern, light cars would | 
have the same roominess of standard makes. But 
means about the same outlay for materials—modit 








103 in Overall length 1475, 
Height 73, in Weight 2,18 


Wheelbase 
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Overall length 185/« 
Weight 3,11( 



















are jointly administered and are for 

specified uses. 

e Deny bargaining protection to fore- 
men’s unions. 

' e Permit the government to obtain in- 
junctions in connection with disputes 
involving private employers. 

e Deny government aid to a union hav- 
ing a Communist official. 
. Require unions to file detailed reports 
of finances and procedures. 
e Ban the closed shop. 


e Necessity—Political necessities, how- 


ever, appeared to be forcing Truman 
ii} into a labor bill veto, regardless of other 
H) considerations. 


Truman’s campaign managers are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over field 
} reports they are getting on Henry Wal- 
i lace’s barn-storming trip over the nation. 
r They fear the huge crowds that are 
| packing auditoriums to hear him speak 
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may convince Wallace that he ought to 
head a third-party ticket. 

And they don’t want Truman to 
hand Wallace—and the politically active 
labor groups—a ready-made domestic is- 
sue to add to the foreign issue crusade 
Wallace now is making without much 
labor support. 

Up to now, those Truman advisers 

who have argued for signing the labor 
bill have insisted that labor, even if 
miffed by such action, would not switch 
from the man who signed the bill to the 
party that wrote it. Now, Wallace is 
spoiling that line of argument. 
e Rent Problem—As the rent bill now 
shapes up, there’s little in it that will at- 
tract a Truman signature—except that 
he won’t get the measure until near 
the June 30 expiration date of rent con- 
trols. 

So he’ll be faced with taking what the 


G.O.P. sends him or with letting the ! Ire 
come off rents entirely. He proba . 
will swallow hard and follow the 4s stiff | 
course. 

e A Way Out on Wool—On wool, tig Major 
present outlook for a veto may ingggmmeet th 
Under Secretary of State Will C! price 
to save the Geneva trade talks, a pes at we 
reach a compromise with the S Be ave 
House conferees that would not wrecifiilus wee 





the Administration’s reciprocal ti nger ¢ 


















program. Obse: 

Talk revolves around substituting ingitart of 
port quotas for the higher tariff pr fown bi 
of the House version of the bill. ‘igfhey p 
would let Clayton return to Geneva angjjacturer 





tandare 
ng mar 
railed a 
Usual 
ts price 






talk tariff concessions. And it wou 
meet the domestic problem that creatt 
the issue in the first place. 

Main provisions of the wool measur 
on the domestic price floor—are not #! 
violent dispute. 
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9 Wheelt e Overall length 154 in 
Width = 71% in 


Weight 2,585 Ib 


Wheelbase 112'/, in 
Width 71°%\6 in. Height 6976 in 
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le could important savings be made. 


Overall length 188 in 
Weight 2,910 Ib 


hat cheaper fittings. Only by revamping manufac- 
b operations and cutting hours of labor on each 


CHEVROLET THROUGH THE YEARS .... 





1947 





1934 Wheelbase 112 in 
Width 6834 in. Height 70716 in 


Wheelbase 116 in 
Width 72% in 





and Ford decided that the results might not justify the 
investment: There wouldn’t be enough price difference 
between today’s standard line and the projected light car 


Overall length 178% in 
Weight 3,080 Ib. 


Overall length 19734 in 
Height 693% in. Weight 3,185 Ib. 


NRA ET, . 


line. This factor, at least as much as materials shortages, 
was behind the shelving of light-car programs. 


uts of labor could be cut. But doing it would mean 
rut of millions of dollars in new tools. Both Chevrolet 





















ire Industry Faces 
tiff Price Battle 


Major tire producers are ready to 
eet the challenge of mass distributors 
1 price cutting (BW—May31’47,p17). 
hat was how trade circles interpreted 
@ average reduction of 10% made 
is week by B. F. Goodrich Co. on pas- 
nger casings and tubes. 

Observers viewed this as signaling the 
tart of what will turn out to be a knock- 
lown battle for the postwar tire market. 
They pointed out that the big manu- 
acturers couldn’t afford to have their 
tandard brands undersold in a weaken- 
ng market by the 20% margin that pre- 
ailed after the private brands were cut. 
Usual Differential—Goodrich trimmed 
ts price on the popular-sized 6.00 x 16 
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tire from $16.10 to $14.40, a reduction 
of 10.5%. This brought its differential 
with the $12.95 private brands down to 
about 10%, which has been traditional 
in the industry. These prices are before 
taxes. 

Tire men generally were convinced 

that the other big producers—Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., U.S. Rubber Co., 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
wouldn’t be long in following the Good- 
rich example. 
e Dealers’ Share—Goodrich made no 
mention of the mass distributors in its 
announcement. The company simply 
explained that it cut prices, in spite 
of higher material and labor costs, be- 
cause it expected more manpower efh- 
ciency, lower material costs, and rela- 
tively high output and sales. Dealers 
will absorb 5% of the reduction, it was 
learned. 


NOVEL BOMB INSURANCE 


If you live near Knoxville, Tenn., you 
can buy a share in an atom-bomb-proof 
cave. 

The cave is the idea of Grady Cowan, 
an engineer of Gatlinburg. ‘This moun- 
tain town is 42 mi. south of Knoxville 
and 70 mi. from Oak Ridge, center of 
the atomic industry. Cowan plans to 
blast a 50x100-ft. bomb shelter under 
the hard silica rock near Gatlinburg. It 
will be reached by a 200-ft. tunnel. In- 
side linings will be reinforced concrete; 
a lead door will close by electrical im- 
pulse. Oxygen will be supplied. 

Ehe shelter will hold between 200 
and 300 persons. “Life membership” 
costs $500. 

Big selling point in ads appearing in 
Knoxville papers: ““The bombs are sure 
to drop this close to Oak Ridge.” 
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“Easy Credit” Back 


Salesmen begin talking up 
instalment buying again to tap 
$8 billion in purchasing power 
—barring a recession. 


There still is one pool of purchasing 

power—perhaps $8 billion or more—that 
the postwar buying boom has not 
drained. It is the potential expansion of 
instalment credit—the familiar system 
of something down and the rest in easy 
payments. 
@ On the Cuff—For the past five years, 
consumers have not been making the 
most of the old American custom of 
buying on the cuff. They have drawn 
on their credit more heavily since the 
end of the war but most of them still 
are slapping cash down on the counter. 
Consequently, total consumer credit 
outstanding is far below its ordinary re- 
lation to national income. 

Now that the boom is beginning to 
fray at the edges, retailers are dusting 
off the old “easy credit” signs. Even 
in lines that still are scarce, salesmen are 
happy to suggest a little talk with the 
credit department. 

¢ The Figuring—“We figure it this 
way,” says the top credit man for a big 
New York store. “We could get cash 
on the barrelhead for most of these 
appliances like washers, and refrigera- 
tors, and all the rest. But if we take a 
one-third down payment, then the cus- 
tomer can do some more shopping with 
the other two-thirds. If we take all 
his cash on the one sale, that’s the last 
we see of him.” 

Credit buying alone can’t keep a 
boom going. But it can cushion a re- 
adjustment in prices and production— 
and then put extra bounce into the sub- 
sequent recovery. 

For this reason, consumer credit 

promises to be one of the pivots in the 
economic situation for the next year or 
so. 
e@ Off the Cuff—Consumer credit hit its 
peak just before the U. S. entered the 
war. In September, 1941, it totaled 
$10,162,000,000. For the next two 
years, consumers liquidated their debts 
because they could find less and less 
goods to buy. 

By February, 1944, the total had 
worked its way ‘down to $4,878,000,000. 
After that, it turned up again, picking 
up speed when the heavy durables re- 
appeared. At the end of March, 1947, 
it was back to $10,047,000,000, just 
a shade under the record. 

But meanwhile, national income had 
shot through the roof—from some $95- 
billion in 1941 to about $180 billion in 
the first quarter this year. If consumer 
credit had kept pace with this increase, 
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it now would be around $18 billion 
or better. 
e Kinds of Debt—A quick comparison 
of the various kinds of debt that make 
up total consumer credit (chart) shows 
just where there is room for growth. 
Open credit cash loans and charge 
accounts are already about twice as much 
as they were in 1941. “Instalment sale 
debt (both automobiles and other) is 
still far below the prewar level. And 
instalment cash loan debt, which is 
closely tied in with time sales, is only 
moderately above the 1941 peak. If 
these three laggards were pulled up into 
line with charge accounts and open 






account loans, they would add yo, 
thing like $6 billion to the total — 
e Income Relationship—This is \ });: ... 
tailers and manufacturers would |ik¢ ; 
have happen. But it may be a long t;; 
before consumer credit gets any. here » 
the neighborhood of its old relation ; 
incomes. 

For one thing, the volume of ¢ 
sumer credit depends, at least partly, ¢; 
the volume of sales in the heavy dura} 
lines. Sales depend on production, § 
far, production of heavy durables }, 
lagged far behind national income 
e Consumer Attitude—Another p 
hitch is the attitude consume: take 
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It's an old superstition that men go mad in the moonlight, 
but did you ever hear of moonbeams blinding a horse? In 
400 A.D., the Romans gave the name “moon blindness” to 


J \ an equine eye disease because they believed it was caused 


by lunar changes. 
Recent veterinary studies made by the Army show that 
moon blindness is a vitamin deficiency. 
Ww M4 Responsible for more blindness in horses 
he horse that ent blind and mules than all other causes combined, 
it occurs when diet lacks riboflavin. 


i the moonlight —— Moon blindness now costs American 


horsemen more than $17,000,000 a year. 
In the future, breeders will add a penny’s 
worth of riboflavin to each feedbag to 

prevent this destructive disease. 


Riboflavin is essential to 
the health of poultry and 
livestock. Without it, 
chickens develop curled- 
toe paralysis, lay eggs that 
will not hatch, and lack 
vigor. Riboflavin promotes 
healthy growth and sound 
development in young 
cattle, pigs, dogs, and fur- 

bearing animals. 

For years feed men have 

preferred B-Y-21, a natural ribo- 

flavin product made by an exclusive CSC 
biological process. This natural product 
contains many valuable nutritive elements 
in addition to riboflavin. Like the new in- 
secticides and veterinary penicillin, B-Y-21 
is another important CSC contribution to 


agriculture. 


17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Makes File Folder Labeling Easier 


FEED RIGHT INTO 
TYPEWRITER / 


Only FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS 


Give You All These Advantages! 


FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS, long a favor- 
ite for labeling file folders and many other uses, 
now come to you in an exclusive modern package 
with Cellophane window-end for quick color 
selection and with patented pull-out tray that 
enables you to feed up to 500 labels continuously 
into the typewriter. 

FANFOLDS come in 9 colors—and secretaries 
or file clerks here’s a tip for you. For fash-find- 
ing of file folders, use different colors... white 
FANFOLD LABELS for letters, blue FAN- 
FOLDS for bills, canary FANFOLDS for con- 
tracts, and so on. The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Stationers Now 


ime-saver 
. _ So get FA 





work out of folder labeling. 


as Globe - Wernicke 


FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS 


1 
: 
: will be amazed 
$ 


Patented Dispenser box. 
Can't roll, tip or spill. 
Cellophane window-end 
for quick color selection. 
9 colors for filing classi- 
fication. Fine bond paper 
takes erasures. Quick- 
stick adhesive. Can't curl 
or stick together. Rolls 
into typewriter. Folds 
back into box, 


Filing Equipment & Supplies 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 


- Stationers’ Supplies 





toward going into debt. In g 
they don’t mind tying them 
with a long instalment cont: 
if incomes are shrinking, t! 
want any long commitments. 

As a result, consumer credit 
in good times and dries up wh 
go bad. If there is an econon 
down later this year, consume: 
afraid to go any deeper in hoc 
e Regulation W-—Many credit», 
think instalment selling will take q }; 
jump when and if they bludgeon 4 
Federal Reserve Board into lifting j 
Regulation W, which now limits ¢ 
terms that can be offered on 4 list of 
important hard goods. Others say pp. 
vately that they don’t think it has ma 
much difference in the amount 
outstanding. 

In any case, Regulation W is on }t 
last legs (BW—Apr.12’47,p5). Th; 
Reserve Board probably will knock } 
out completely after Congress adjour 
this summer, if not sooner. There yj 
then be some loosening of terms oy 
major hard goods. 

If a business recession sets in an 
time soon, some retailers and othe 
lenders may lose their taste for insty. 
ment business. In recent years, losses 
on consumer credit have been the 
smallest in history. But old-time credit 
men state flatly that this sort of thing 
doesn’t go on forever. If trouble starts, 
they say, losses may hit a record peak- 
simply because during the long spel 
of good times lenders and _ borrowers 
alike have forgotten their usual caution, 

Lenders with long experience in the 

business—the old finance companies, 
some commercial banks, and some of the 
big retailers—aren’t worried. The one 
that will take a licking, they sav, ar 
the newcomers and the small open 
tors who let their guard down. 
e No Novelty—As the old-timers like to 
point out, consumer credit is no longer 
an economic novelty. Most of the es 
tablished operators have a record stretch- 
ing back over the better part of a gen 
eration, They have seen enough ups 
and downs by now to know what trouble 
looks like and how to avoid it. 

For example, Commercial Credit 
Corp,. one of the biggest of the finance 
companies, celebrated its 35th birthday 
last month. Its record covers two wats 
and three major depressions. Besides its 
finance business, it has a finger in insur 
ance and in manufacturing. 

Commercial Credit was founded im 
1912 to finance the receivables of manv- 
facturers and jobbers. In 1916, it began 
to experiment with retail financing 0 
automobiles. By the mid-twenties, auto 
mobile paper was the backbone of 1 
business. en it fanned out into m™ 
surance. During the war, when the t 
nance business went to pot, it picked 
up a diversified group of manufactur 
ing subsidiaries. 
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CORRECT 
LIGHTING 


is fitted 


TO THE PERSON 
ooo THE JOB 
\ 


BLUORESCENT 


ond 


The man at the bench needs con- * 


centrated light. The typist wants 
illumination over a greater spread. 
The lighting you might prefer 
would probably differ from that 
suitable for an inspector, drafts- 
man or operator of a bookkeep- 
ing machine. How, then, can you 
provide efficient localized lighting 
for such varied conditions? 


You'll find your answer in the 
Dazor Floating Lamp. For Dazor 
lighting is individually fitted to 
the user, to the job. Each employee 
gets enough light for clear, easy 
seeing... light that is properly 
placed to free eyes from the strain 
of shadows and glare. With no 
more effort than pointing a flash- 
light, the hand floats the Dazor 
reflector to any desired position. 
Held firmly by the patented Dazor 





INCANDESCENT 


Floating Arm, it stays until pur- 
posely shifted. 

By installing this personalized 
lighting for precision work in 
shop or office you encourage 
higher production, curb errors 
and waste, promote well-being 
and safety. And note, please, that 
modern design makes the Dazor 
Lamp an attractive addition to 
your equipment. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
more detailed information or a 
demonstration. If unacquainted 
with this distributor of improved 
lighting, write for his name to 
Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 
4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. In Canada address in- 
quiries to Amalgamated Electric 
Corporation Limited, Toronto 6, 
Ontario. 


a OF 4 BASES —-—— 
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UNIVERSAL BRACKET PEDESTAL 
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LYKES NEW SHIPS- 
FASTER SERVICE TO YOUR 
WORLD MARKETS! 


For generations, the name LYKES has meant dependable trans- 
portation of ocean cargoes under the American flag. 

Today, LYKES meets the challenge of America’s expanding world 
trade with a merchant fleet of new C-type express cargo vessels for 
faster service on world trade routes. 

Your products originating in the mid-continent and South can 
reach your overseas markets quickly, directly, at economical rates, 
if you forward them via the natural shipping routes terminating in 
the United States Gulf area, and then on LYKES regularly scheduled 


steamers. 


LYKES modern cargo vessels cut whole days from voyaves . 
with resultant savings to you in interest charges. Rapid loading and 
unloading, care in handling different types of cargoes—these are rev- 
resentative of the advantages you gain by making LYKES your 


standard shipping facility. 


American Flag 


LYKES WEST INDIES LINE—From Houston, 
Galveston, Lake Charles and other West 
U. S. Gulf ports to Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, East Coast 
of Colombia, Venezuela and Canal Zone. 


LYKES AFRICA LINE—¥rrom U.S. Gulf ports 
to South and East Africa. 


LYKES ORIENT LINE—From U.S. Gulf ports 
to Hawaii and Far Eastern ports. 


LYKES WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA LINE 
—From U. S. Gulf ports to Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile, 


Trade Routes 


LYKES MEDITERRANEAN LINE-From U. 8, 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Spain, 
Portugal, North Coast of Africa and the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea areas. 


LYKES U. K. LINE—From Tampa, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Galveston and West U.S. 
Gulf ports to the United Kingdom and 
Treland. 


LYKES CONTINENT LINE—From Tampa, 


New Orleans, Houston, Galveston and 
West U. S. Gulf ports to Continental 
Europe and Scandinavia, 


Write for the new folder, “LYKES LINES AND GULF PORTS” 
Address Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, La. 


LYKES LINE 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices of: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 


Baltimore, B ont, Birmi 





ham, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake 


Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C, 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


























Atomic Shift 


Commission is Getting 
for armament race; peace: 
applications become second, 
Explains Monsanto move, 


Monsanto Chemical Co. hias gg 
to quit as operator of the Atomic f, 
Commission’s Clinton Laboratoy 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. AEC is |ookins 
a new operator—perhaps another jy 
trial firm. But more likely a univ 
or group of universities will ¢et the; 
as at the Argonne and Brookhayey 
gional Laboratories. 

e Major Change—The shift at Ci 
points up a major change in the ex 
sis of the atom project. Bluntly; | 

AEC is gearing itself for an at 
armament race. 

Administration policy now takes 
line that international control of at 
energy is getting nowhere. State D 
and White House advisers are conyig 
that the Russians are stalling—untilf 
have bombs of their own and can 4 
mae bargains. 

This week AEC Chairman Lilien 
openly put the foreign negotiatos 
notice that he was setting out ton 
this country atomically strong. 

e Meaning—What this means to 
atomic program is: 

@ More emphasis on research and q 
neering that can show results in big 
and better production of fissionable 
terial (bomb stuff). 

@ Last fall’s preoccupation with in 
trial and beneficial applications of 
clear energy is moving into the } 
ground, 

@ Secrecy on atomic matters is } 
tightened rather than relaxed. 
e The Power Projects—Power gener! 
work hasn’t been abandoned. At p 
ent, there’s practically no distinction 
tween work on industrial power 
work on atomic propulsion for ship 
aircraft. 

Even so, construction of atomic 
tral-station power plants now looks 0 
siderably farther away than it did a 
months ago. Six to ten years 3 
Lilienthal now says, instead of the! 
or five years atomic engineers wert} 
dicting earlier. Reason: AEC i 
telescoping time factors on the di 
military applications, and (2) stretel 
out time factors on the civilian appl 
tions. 
e Skilled Manpower—The conflict 
tween the military and civilian side 
the program is not a matter of mone 
materials, Both are plentiful. It'sas 
ter of skilled manpower. And pati 
larly of engineering rather than sciet 
manpower—chemical engineering, 























































lurgical engineering, electronic engi? 
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How to take a trimming—at a profit! 


HAT BANK of machines you 
see up there is where your 
er towels get trimmed to size 
the rate of 2500 feet a min- 
foreach machine. That’s fast 
k, but what happens to the 
hmings ? 
y used to pile up on the floor, 
ost 800 miles of them in a 
ble hour. Carting them off to 
age bins by hand was slow 
costly. So now they travel 
bir! 
Sturtevant pneumatic con- 
hg system collects the trim- 


mings as they come from the roll 
—whisks them away on a blast 
of air, through overhead ducts to 
a distant storage room. It means 
timesaved,money saved,acleaner 
and safer place in which to work. 


It is this kind of engineering that. 


is helping business everywhere 
to cut costs—and to do a better 
job in less time. For “air-at-work” 
is the most versatile of all pro- 
duction tools, for conveying, dry- 
ing, controlling the atmosphere, 
removing dust and fumes, for 
ventilation and mechanical draft, 








And in all these fields Sturtevant 
can help you, not only with equip- 
ment but with new ideas and 
planning. For Sturtevant, now a 
division of Westinghouse, is the 
only manufacturer of all the 
components for every applica- 
tion of “engineered air”. Write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Sturtevant 


DIVEISTON 
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Whether measured by life in actual 
service or by laboratory breakdown 
tests, Hancock 1500f and 25007 
WELDVALVES defy time, and out- 
wear the boilers on which they are 
installed. 


Cobalt-Chromium faced seats and 
discs retain their characteristics 
under the highest temperatures and 
pressures encountered in modern 
boiler plant practice. Integral con- 
struction precludes the possibility of 
leakage around the seat, frequently 
experienced with conventional de- 
signs. 

No seat threads to leak. No bonnet 
joints to leak. No gaskets to leak or 
blow. Yoke construction automati- 
cally compensates for expansion and 
contraction of the stem-disc assem- 
bly under heating and cooling in 
operation. 

The WELDVALVE design utilizes 
compact, light weight component 
parts assembled by the most modern 
automatic welding techniques. 30% 
to 60% savings in size and weight 
permit reduced piping clearances 
and lower lagging costs. 

An engineered product, born of 
long years of Hancock research, ex- 
perience and specialization in high 
pressure, high temperature valves. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors > 
everywhere. Write them or us for details. 


HANCOCK 


smug VAIS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ing, and the new art of nuclear engi- 
necring. 

It’s in industry that engineers are 

found. Thus, the current trend of AEC 
policy is to throw projects leading 
toward military objectives into the hands 
of industry, where early applications can 
be engineered on the basis of existing 
knowledge. Projects involving nonmilt- 
tary applications, by and large, are being 
steered toward the universities. 
e Shifting Emphasis—The whole shift is 
a matter of trend, of changing empha- 
sis. There’s no abrupt about face, no 
sharp cutoff of any phase of the atomic 
program. 

But note that one effect is to make 
atom work distinctly less attractive to 
industry. 

Industrial firms which go into atom 
work make a substantial investment of 
managerial and technical talent, if not 
of money. And they make it, so far, on 
a nonprofit basis. Profitwise, they're 
gambling that they can cash in on an 
insider's spot when nuclear energy 
achieves commercial importance. 

Such firms are doubly hit by the new 
policy. They see the day of profits in 
atoms pushed farther into the future. 
And more and more the profit-promising 
aspects of the job are now being 































routed toward the university 1. se, 
e Explanation—Against this b.ckor, 
Monsanto’s decision to drop my», 
ment of Clinton is more comp cheng 
than at first appears from the ey»), 
tion provided in a joint Mon: into. 
statement. According to it, \fon 
wanted to transfer the Clinty), pr b 
to Dayton, Ohio, where the com, 
has its own central research |abor, 
and where it is now building  , 
AEC | facility-the Miami Engi 
Works. Work at Clinton include; ; 
duction of radioactive isotopes, che 
cal research, health-physics  resex 
work on an atomic power-ener 
unit, and a training school. 

When AEC was unwilling to app: 
the transfer, Monsanto asked the ¢ 
mission to find another operator. 
e Miami Stays—Monsanto wil! contiy 
to run AEC’s Miami Works. U 
few weeks ago, no information had | 
released on the purpose of this proj 
In mid-May, in response to local 
tests against the dangers of an 
plant, AEC revealed that the labor 
would do basic research on chen: 
problems in atomics, would be ¢ 
pleted early next year, and would h 
a staff of about 450 people, about 
of them scientific and technical men 











ATOMIC ENERGY GOES TO THE FAIR 


The shadow of the atom, which this week evoked an urgent appeal tor 
compulsory military training from the experts, dominated the secon( 
Mid-American Exposition in Cleveland last week—though less omit: 
ously. Highlight of the show was the first public display of atom split 
ting, sponsored by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. Complete to# 
simulated atom pile (above), the exhibit stressed medical and industrial 
uses of atomic energy. The big industrial and agricultural show, patterned 
after Europe’s trade fair, contained 150 displays, ranging from cattle juds BBY or 
ing to postwar cars—latest models. It is to become an annual event. 
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‘ =fidory Army 
np chensfil/! War Dept. seeks to build 
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ve units in many plants to 
ide exchange of military 
industrial know-how. 
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ross the nation this week scores of 
men—wearing the uniform of the 
_Army—will visit major and minor 
trial plants. They will be doing 
missionary groundwork on a new 
in Army-industry cooperation. The 
mate aim: a way to a swifter M-day 
ersion of civilian reservists to active 






















4 to appr 
d the ¢ 


ator, pto-Date—The plan is one more 
ill Conta in the War Dept.’s “let’s-never-get- 
S. Unt ht-unprepared-again” program (BW 
n had bg ayl0’47,p17). Within the next year, 
his proj department hopes to have railroads, 
local y bitals, telephone companies, baker- 
f an ctf aundries acting as “headquarters” 
 Jaborat 2,500 Army service units. Reservists 
1 chemii¥ese units will have the advantage of 
1 be bing abreast of both the military re- 
vould hdlements of their specialty and’ the 
ge st civilian know-how. 7 

Cal men 








EW FIRE CHIEF 











The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters last week welcomed a 
mew president when James M. 
Haines (right) took over the gavel 
from Frank A. Christensen. 

The new board president is gen- 
eral attorney of the U. S. branch 


I tor 
of the Phoenix Assurance Co., 


ONC RELtd., London, and of the whole 
ml: i Phoenix-London group in this 
plit country. A native Michigander, 
toaeis career started with London 
trial Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
om In 1930 he switched to the affili- 


ated Phoenix Indemnity Co., New 
1dg BBYork, of which he was president. 


ent.famHe has held his present post since 
>> 
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Under the plan, “affiliated units of 

the Organized Reserve Corps’’ will be 
spotted in plants of companies that are 
closely allied to the various Army serv- 
ice corps. Each unit—complete in officer 
and enlisted personnel—will be spon- 
sored by a business or by a civic organ- 
ization. 
e No Obligations—A sponsor company’s 
responsibility will be limited to (1) 
agreeing to act as sponsor—which en- 
tails no legal obligations; and (2) per- 
haps providing storage space or an 
“armory” for Army-furnished equip- 
ment necessary to the unit’s training, 
and drill or classroom space for after- 
hours training sessions. The unit will 
maintain all its equipment. 

All of the unit's activities are to be 
directed by the reserve officer in com- 
mand. He'll be an employee of the 
sponsoring company, preferably, and will 
have responsibility ‘for any Army equip- 
ment stored on the sponsor’s premises. 
e Example—A typical “affliated unit” 
might shape up like this: 

The Chemical Corps, for instance, 
has lists of prospects to sponsor a smoke- 
generating unit; they include oil and 
chemical refineries, oil distributors, 
chemical manufacturers, and citrus 
growers (smudge pot users). Their busi- 
ness is closely allied to operation of the 
unit to be organized. And they will 
have:in their employ reserve officer- 
veterans who will be the nucleus around 
which the unit will be built up to the 
strength desired. 

Other Army corps are contacting their 
prospective sponsors through local head- 
quarters. 

e Intangible Advantages—Benefits to the 
sponsor are intangible. For one thing, 
cooperation maintains good relations 
with the military. Another advantage is 
in knowing which of a plant’s personnel 
will be called up in event of emergency; 
but the employer also has to expect 
that, as reservists, such employees will 
be ordered to active duty sooner than a 


draft would take them. 
UNIONS TAKE PAY CUT 


Unions under contract with the bank- 
rupt Rutland (Vt.) R. R. have just taken 
a temporary pay cut to help keep trains 
rolling—when other rail workers are 
seeking raises (page 94). 

Railroad unions agreed in January, 
1947, that if the Rutland’s working 
funds dropped under $400,000, union 
employees would forego 6¢ of an 184¢ 
hourly pay boost negotiated at that time. 
It was their contribution to a broad 
plan to keep the Rutland operating 
(BW—Nov.9’46,p18). 

Recently, the Rutland’s working fund 
dropped to $382,000. Unions made 
good on their agreement. They also met 
with management to work out other 
ways of paring expenses. 


















UNLIKE many inert 
ingredients, Santocel— 
Monsanto’s unique flatting 
agent—does not weaken the 
film of pigmented finishes. 
In fact, it actually makes the 
film stronger and improves 
resistance to marring. 

And Santocel offers many 
other advantages. It gives 
the flatting effect desired 
without increasing pigment 
volume. It permits the man- 
ufacture of “true” dark, 
even flat blacks with a min- 
imum of grayness. 

Further, Santocel is eco- 
nomical to use. Its smaller 
particle size reduces grind- 
ing time. It is easier to 
handle, less dusty, contains 
less volatile matter. 

If you are interested in 
specialty finishes or quality a 
coatings of any kind, call pie 
on Monsanto. For technical 
data and samples, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 

























PANY, Merrimac Division, | | 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. rae 
Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ~ 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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CROTTY-OPERATED RESTAURANT OF THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
FACTORY IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ... SERVING 6,300 EMPLOYEES. 


“The good hot food at the Royal Cafeteria,” says Mrs. Marion 
Fisher, “helps out on the job.” 


Mrs. Fisher works at rough assembly, an active job that makes 
her appreciate a good meal. She is one of more than 2,000 
women employed at Royal Typewriter’s main plant. 


Mr. H. W. Fitch, Industrial Relations Manager at the Hartford 
plant, feels that their food service has proved an essential part 
of a labor relations program designed to attract and hold the 
better type employees. And Crotty Brothers’ operation of their 
cafeteria aids Royal in this purpose by assuming the whole 
responsibility for making good, appetizing hot food available to 
Marion Fisher and her fellow workers...aided by an employee's 
dining-room committee keenly responsive to workers’ wants. 


Explaining management satisfaction with Crotty Prothers’ 
service, Royal says: “Good quality in a side of beef that comes 
into the factory makes for good quality in a typewriter that 


goes out.” 
* 


From case studies of in-plant feeding made by Richardson Wood, 
Industrial Analyst. A copy of his report on management’s postwar 
opinions about employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 


(RoTTy 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 15 STATES AND 37 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS, 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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Texas City Lesson 
Sirs: 

Your May 3 Trend on “Industy 
Vulnerability to Atomic Wartare”’y 
timely. In the newly projected Intergi 
Industrial Canal we plan to remedy 4 
atomic hazard somewhat, also the fq 
hazard will be lessened. 

We have learned a little since 4 
Texas City fire. I believe the state ay 
industry can cooperate in planiing ; 
dustrial and port development to a greg 
extent and will greatly minimize fite 
atomic hazards. 

Harvey W. Gilbe 
Chairman, 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 

Industrial Commission, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Sirs: 

The editorial, “Industry’s Vulnerabil 
ity to Atomic Warfare,” is very mud 
to the point and of very great intere 
to the National Fire Protection Ass, 
The thought occurred to me that you 
may not have seen our publication, “Fir 
in the Air War,” and I am, therefor 
sending you a complimentary copy ¢ 
this publication. . . . You will note the 
the conclusions reached . . . in connec 
tion with the effectiveness of ordinar 
weapons of warfare during the past wa 
point in the same general direction a 
does your editorial. 

We have been keeping in contac 
with officials in Washington, many 0! 
whom see alike with your views as e 
pressed in the editorial and as expresse( 
in our book. We believe that, if th 
public should become aroused to th 
needs for a realistic look at our problem 
the necessary activities on the part o 
government to do something abou! 
them will be more than a hope and ma 
even become a reality. ... 

James K. McEhro: 
Engineer, Natl. Fire Protection Assn., 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

The editorial appearing in your Ma 
3 issue impressed me as very timely, au 
covered a subject that has given m 
much concern since the advent of thi 
atomic bomb. I had my engineering 
staff prepare a report on the feasibilit 
of designing textile plants that wou 
afford some measure of protection to 
this type of industry. li was gratifyin: 
to learn from this study that it is poss 
ble to accomplish this economically anc 
further, that a protected plant has mat! 
other operating advantages. 

I would be interested in seeing the 
report of the special committee of the 
Social Science Research Council on thi 
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opy Styled by Joseph Palma, in smart walnut-toned 

Pe A plastic. The 2400R Series AMPLICALL (illustrated) 
e th provides for unlimited intercommunication 
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inf’ BUSINESS COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


art of 
about 
m Important people in business deserve the finest of business equipment. The New 
AMPLICALL is precisely that . . . a magnificent instrument worthy of a place on 
the most important desks in American business. Here is distinguished appear- 
ance in which you can take the keenest pride of possession. Here is functional 
superiority . . . simon-simple operation . . . speech carried electronically with the 
speed of light . . . incomparably natural voice reproduction. AMPLICALL is 
today’s newest indispensable communication tool designed to save time and 
to increase operating efficiency in your business. It will serve you handsomely 
as no other intercommunication system has ever been able to serve business. 





There is a New AMPLICALL Hectronic Communication Sys- RADIO -+« RADAR «- SOUNO 
tem available to fit your special needs. Each installation is = 
engineered to your requirements by trained AMPLICALL 


specialists. Write us today for complete information on 
America’s Finest Business Communication Systems . . . Rauland 


E RAULAND CORPORATION - 4249 NW. KNOX AVENUE - CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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MOBILIFT 
Presents A NEW 
3000 LB. MODEL 


HERE IS MODEL K, another Mobilift cost 





* 3000-Ib. ‘ 
Capacity eutter with greater power and greater capac- 
+R 4 ity. This new model is the result of years of 
a field research and skilled engineering. In ap- 


pearance and operation it conforms with our 
2000-pound Mobilift 
Model F. Only slightly 

| larger and heavier, it 

| gives you greater ca- 

| 

| 


* Compact Size 




















* 20 Horsepower 
Motor 


* No Gear Shift 


pacity combined with 
* Wt. 4450 Ibs. 


the same speed, man- 


* Controlled euverability, and ease 
from Standing of operation which has 
Position made Mobilift the lead- 


||| er in the light truck 
field. Investigate this 
rugged 3000-pound 
Mobilift. Get in touch 
with one of our factory 
branch executives—or 
write direct for com- 
plete details TODAY! 








; MODEL K 


Capacity 3000 pounds 














FACTORY 
BRANCHES: 


34-48 Steinway St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois 
107 Walton Street N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


MOBILI FT 








GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO., 835 S. E. Main Street, Portiand 14, Oregon 
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subject, and would appreciate »our 
vising where this can be obtain. d. 
John A. M Phery 
The McPherson Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


You may obtain a copy of thie repo, 
by writing to: Social Science Resear 
Council, 230 Park Ave., New Yor 
N.Y, 


Times vs. Percent 


Sirs: 

On page 54 in your issue of May \j 
1947, we have noticed your comme 
on an improved conveyor belt dey 
oped by the United States Rubber Cy 
The strength, according to the article, j 
“claimed to be 250 to 400 times great, 
than that of. previous rubber-faby 
belts.” Hasn’t someone been a litt 
careless with decimals? 

Richard H. Rhoad 
Member, J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


More than “a little careless.” Whe 
we thought we were saying—but didu' 
say—was “250% to 400% greater. 


Fashion Shows 


I think the report on fashion shoy 
[BW—Apr.19’°47,p31] was a_ super 
presentation of this most importar 
phase of the fashion business. 

Abbott Kimba 
Pres., Abbott Kimball Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


We were very pleased to note in th 
report on fashion shows [BW—Apr.1 
"47,p31] your interesting treatment ¢ 
the photograph of “Eve,” from th 
fashion show staged by this eompani 

Tamora G. Nove 
Sales Promotion Director, 
Warwick Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Reprints 


Sirs: 

If number one, “The Far Wet’ 
[BW—Apr.12’47,p43], of your “Ne 
American Market” series is a sampk 
of the type of material you contemplate 
we predict that it should meet with im 
mediate reader response. . 

It would be greatly appreciated if you 
will quote us on the cost of reprints i 
quantities of 100, 250, and 500. 

Howard E. Bohanno 
Manager, Industrial Dept., 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif. 






Prices for quantities of this reprint ar 
100 for $15.00; 250 for $28.50; 500 to 
$55.00. 
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He Sees More Trucking Miles for You! 


@ That’s his job—to see that every foot of 
rayon cord measures up to Kelly’s high stand- 
ards for building sturdy tire bodies. 

And he’s only one of the many craftsmen 
who check and recheck Kelly quality every 
inch of the way. It’s their constant verifying 
of materials and processes that finally results 
in more revenue miles for fleet operators. 

The new tough Kelly truck tire is a good 
example of the result of 53 years of dependable 
craftsmanship. More natural rubber insulates 
its improved rayon cord body, minimizing heat 
and friction—assures it of cooler running, 
longer life. And Kelly’s. Armorubber Tread is 
so tough, it actually outwears steel. 


Give Kellys a “show me” test on your 
trucks. Find out for yourself what fleet opera- 
tors mean when they say, “Kelly is the truck- 
er’s tire!” 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 














*Sunroc serves the world 
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® Sunroc’s the right Water 
Cooler to buy because: 


_ SUNROC has the right model 


for every purse and purpose. 


SUNROC Water Coolers are 
built right as the result of 
18 years’ experience. 

SUNROC has the right appear- 
ance, the right engineering, 
the right economy of operation. 


SUNROC has the right answer 
to today’s big problem— 
immediate delivery. Write 
Sunroc Refrigeration Co., 


Dept. BW-6, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


Waller Cov€ere 


GLEN RIDDLE; PA. 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 

Model NM2B 
(illustrated ) 
still sells for 
only $235, 
F.O.B. 

Glen Riddle, Pa. 





. a cool drink of water” 
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Light-Plane Market Slumps 


Output cut as sales come harder. Among reasons. 
operating costs, inadequate airports, poor selling, few design 


provements since 1939. North American withdraws from the| 


Is the personal plane market a bubble 
that’s about to burst in manufacturers’ 
faces? 

This was the serious question faced 
by some 35 light-plane builders, mem- 
bers of the Aircraft Industries Assn.’s 
Personal Aircraft Council, as they met in 
Los Angeles this week. Though the 
manufacturers would deny that the mar- 
ket was completely shot, they were faced 
with the hard fact that sales were really 
getting tough to make. 

e Production Trend—From V-J Day 
they had seen production of two-place 
trainer Opes climb swiftly until last fall. 
Then, when most schools had about 
filled requirements for G.I. Bill of 
Rights programs, there was a fast level- 


ing off (BW—Dec.7’46,p44). Sing 
uary, with one exception, tyo. 


plane sales have declined steadily, 


Sales of three- and four-plac: 
on the other hand, climbed more ; 


but more steadily until April, when 


too dropped off. Total product 


the first four months of 7,855 
three-, and four-place plancs was, | 
ever, greater than the 6,700-odd ty 


out in the same period last ycar, 


But May figures, not yct com 
are expected to be below April’, 


continuing the downward trend 


time when sales are normally app: 


ing the scasonal peak. 


e One Less Producer—Sharply hig! 
ing the light-plane makers’ trouble 
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FOR YOUR BABY AND YOUR PLANE 
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Airports take everything in their stride—from giant airliners to babi 
Example of the trend to “airport merchandising” is the nursery set up )g 
a Santa Barbara (Calif.) dealer of Pacific Automotive Corp. Mothesgi@ m 
off on a day’s flying jaunt, leave their children at the port, where they sy 
the deft attention the maintenance crew gives the planes. P.A.C, maksi§sag 
and distributes airplane parts in the West, services aircraft. With a recor 
gross sales last year of $6,500,000, it plans to double its carefully train) 
dealership in 1947, to take in the East as well. 
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Men frequently have a great deal of 
thinking to do about the state of the world, 

nation and the National League. 

a well-known fact that during this process 
would likely starve were it not for 

offices of some kindly woman. 


For women seldom seek refreshment where 
vt, as in a thumb. They look in the refrigerator. 
in the magazines they choose to read. 

men always know where to look for materials to 
) life nourished and interesting. 

is nice for the average husband. 
it is nice for the Journal. 


We like to think that the 
hordinary success of our magazine Yi . 
ngs from a recognition of this Wily 
babieipresent feminine characteristic. . 

t up DM We think that in the Journal, women 

others more values for living. And since they read to live, 

hey gy advertisers tell us they believe their 

make@M@sages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. ae a ee 
recor 


ann “Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman” 
ali 


shave started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. } / 


ane 7, 


























When you need cylinders 
study these points 






low tare 


fe te 


Savings in tare weight represent a 
substantial item to shippers. 
Hackney Seamless Cylinders assure 
exceptional savings in tare weight, 
and are also strong, sturdy and 
capable of withstanding severe 
shock. Both these advantages of light weight and 
strength are possible because of the Hackney proc- 
ess of cold drawing which eliminates excess mate- 
rial and assures uniform sidewall thickness, 






properly proportioned 


dimensions 





In the case of an- 
hydrous ammonia cylinders, it is not only possible to realize 
savings in transportation charges, but to save floor space and gain 
better handling by using cylinders with properly proportioned 
dimensions. Hackney Cylinders—because of their diameter to 
their over-all height relationship—can be safely stored in a ver- 
tical position. They are more easily, quickly and safely handled 
—not requiring any special handling equipment. Hackney Chlo- 
rine, sulphur dioxide, freon and other cylinders are also designed 
for improved handling. 





and long life 





appearance Shi "7 
ltt 


The container reflects the high 
quality of the product, so the wise shipper selects a container of good 
appearance. The cold-drawing process has given the Hackney Seamless 
Cylinder a smooth, eye- 
appealing finish—a hand- 
some appearance which it write for full details 
retains during its long life. 





Hackney Cylinders are manufactured 
40 specifications that more than comply 
with the minimum regulations set up 
under ICC regulations. Get the whole 
money-saving story today. 











Pp ressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 Seuth 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17. ¢ 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 » 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 





CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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the decision by North American | 
tion, Inc., to withdraw from th:- fie); 
Final decision to drop the {yr} 
$7,750 Navion followed a 30 lay sh 
down of production for comp! tion .imdust 
thorough market survey. This sure, Jamenati 
dicated that demand for planes jp ¢ 
Navion price class was insutflicie,; J™mak 
support volume production. wat 
At the time it ended Navion proj pe™ 
tion, North American had made | ) pets 
Sales so far have totaled 841; inercj,qm tinu 


dising will be continued to dispoy Jmin tl 

the remainder. Dealers and buyers ym Me 

assured that spare parts and services am 
58. 


be available for the life expectaicy o 
Navions sold. , 
e Not a Stopgap—North American , 
cials stoutly deny that the Navion 
simply a stopgap to keep design and p 
duction workers busy when war , 
tracts were chopped off. But the 4 
remains that key personnel were « 
for the organization by the person 
plane venture. 

During the year ended last Sept. } 
an average of 25% of the compan 
employees were engaged in the Nay 
program; at one time, when employne 
was down to 5,400, this ratio was 4) 
North American now will concenty 
on military orders, has a $177-mill 
backlog and nearly 13,000 employee. 
e Other Developments—Less dri 
but nearly as significant, was Piper ; 
craft Corp.’s recent temporary closi 
of its Lock Haven (Pa.) plant. Pumps 
was to allow sales to catch up with p 
duction. A reduced working force y 
engaged for the reopening. 

Other straws in the wind: 
eA 20% price cut on the fours 
personal plane put out by Fairchild 
gine & Airplane Corp. (new price abot 
$7,000). 

e A $500 reduction on Luscombe A 
lane Corp.’s two-place ship (new pn 

$2,495). 

e One Side of the Story—Manufactu 
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still in business blame four major { 3 
tors for the market decline: or 
i) , 


(1) Most schools giving G.I. tu 
ing have filled their Da requiremer 

(2) People are simply running out 
easy spending money because of 0! 
tinued living-cost increases; 

(3) Operating and maintenance © 
for personal planes are still high eno 
to keep them pretty much in the moti 
boat luxury class; and 

(4) A serious lag has developed 


rect 
anthy 
bam I 
BW- 
Brig 
bles 
ft in 
"hile 
var fi 


the federal-aid airport program, wii ri 
was designed to double the county ' 4 
present 3,000-odd ports and thus ris 


crease light-plane utility. , ft 
e The Other Side—None of these fagp' | 


tors, some hard-headed business obs’ 3 
ers believe, get to the heart of the pr th 
lem, They blame the industry’s trol ‘“/ 
principally on the manufacturers the val 
selves. 


Most important, they assert, is #@j°" 
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ust a War Baby? 


The aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry was, without doubt, the 
nation’s No. 1 war baby. 

But what is its future? Is plane 
making essentially nothing but a 
war industry? W ill it have to de- 
pend on peacetime military budg- 
ets to survive? Or can fit con- 
tinue to operate as a major factor 


O-day 
D tie hg 
> Survey 
Nes in f 


IfiClent 








» ner a 

disp, in the American economy on com- 
nyen mercial and private business? 

>rvices y For a full discussion, see page 
dlicy ofa 58. 

TICaN ¢ : 

avion wet some producers have failed to do a 
1 and pe! merchandising job on their distribu- 


war qq and dealers. Many of the latter, 
- the ge ctitics say, are still back in the hel- 


cre soumetand-goggle days. Too many dealers 
person said to be content with government 

‘Becks rolling in for veterans’ training 
Sept. get out and do the real selling that is 


eded if their airfields are to continue 


Om pany 
pall 
erating when G. 5 training becomes 


e Nav 
ploymeggmestory- ; 

vas 4)qgetogress Needed—Major deterrent to 
ling planes to businessmen, it is re- 
brted, is lack of development in planes 
Many are simply refine- 


ncentry 
7-mill 
loves Ipemselves. 


draciments of 1938 and 1939 designs; they 
iper A k the speed, comfort, and _ usability 
- cloccmat the older, more solid citizen de- 


Purn ands in his transportation. Many 
vith pgenufacturers, it is held, have been too 

‘pw in taking advantage of wartime de- 
n advances; they are still too lethargic 
out adopting such innovations as the 
AA-developed castered landing gear to 
iplify cross-wind landings (BW. —Apr. 
'47,p34), or the NACA-developed 
pw-speed, multibladed propeller for 
ieter operation (B W—May31’47,p15). 
Going counter to the general trend is 
pnsolidated-Vultce’s Stinson Division, 
hich last month hit peak production 
319 Voyagers and Flying Station 
agons (both four-place planes). Stin- 
bn, unlike the majority, operates with 
irect factory dealers who are con- 
antly pushed by a_production-sales 
am recruited from the automotive field 
BW—May17’47.p34). 
Bright Spots—Though personal plane 
ples are dropping, most manufacturers 
ft in the field refuse to get too worried. 
Vhile comparisons with the first post- 
at flush admittedly don’t look good, 
he producers point to two facts: 
(1) Already this year they have made 
early as many planes as they did in all 
£1941 (when a large part of the 8,000- 
plus production went for military train- 
g under the Civilian Pilot-Training 
rogram); and 

2) The first four months’ output this 
car was more than 450% greater than 
n all of 1938, the industry’s last normal 
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A PLUG FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


There’s a definite boost to sales of 
appliances that display the smart, 
new Flamenol* cord-and-plug set. 
It’s a sales promoter that wins cus- 
tomers with its good looks, wins 
their confidence with its sturdiness. 
For Flamenol cords Jook as if they 
would resist the effects of aging and 
hard usage—and they do. 

There’s another advantage, too. 
Right now, customers and dealers 
alike are on the lookout for products 
with Flamenol cords. Aging appli- 
ances have shown them what a few 
years and a lot of flexing will do to 
ordinary cords, so they'll go out of 


their way for equipment that’s prop- 
erly wired—with Flamenol cord- 
and-plug sets. 

A Flamenol cord with molded-on 
plug is actually a sales ‘‘plug’’ for 
your product. It’s an assembly time- 
saver, too, because cord and plug are 
preassembled by General Electric— 
ready to be connected to your appli- 
ance. Choose either brown or ivory 
in 6-, 8-, or 11-foot lengths. We'll be 
glad to send you facts and prices. 
Section Q66-610, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S Pat. Of. 


General 








@) FLAMENOL CORDS 


with harmonizing plastic plug molded on for extra strength 
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ELECTROPLATING 
contributes to the 
world’s great music 


Recording of symphonies and other 
musical compositions for the phono- 
graph has connected the immortal work 
of Beethoven and Udylite Engineering. 


From the original costly wax recording 
to the multiplicity of record stampers, 
electroplating performs each of the five 
steps of duplication. By no other proce 
ess can extremely fine details be re- 
produced so accurately, Each step has 
always required many hours of plating 
time to secure high fidelity reproducing 
qualities, 

With almost two years of continuous 
research and experimentation, Udylite 
produced the plating machine illus- 
trated—the result of a perfect combina- 
tion of specialized electrical, mechanical 
and chemical engineering. This machine 
has not only cut the plating time 80 
percent, but produces a better product 
of greater fidelity. Again, with Udylite 
ahe promise is fulfilled. 


SEE US AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING EXPOSITION 
in DETROIT IN JUNE 


THE “ 


lite 


CORPORATION 


1651 E. GRAND BLVD. « DETROIT 11, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Air Commuting Gets O.K. 


CAB authorizes New York company to operate interg, 
service between 13 suburbs and city. First commercial operatio, 
kind to start tentatively within a few weeks. Fares undetermin. 


Air Commuting, Inc., is all set to give 
New York City the service implied by 
its name, first interstate commercial op- 
eration of this kind. It will fly business 
executives and other high-income pas- 
sengers on daily schedules between 
swank suburbs and the heart of the 
metropolis. First sky commuters are ex- 
pected to take off within a few wecks. 
e Long Wait—Air Commuting got the 
green light on May 7 when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board granted its author- 
ization. It had a long wait. The com- 
pany’s application was filed Oct. 11, 
1944 (BW—Jan.26’46,p21). Delay was 
caused by rush of other business before 
CAB, particularly the problem of con- 
gested airports. 

CAB finally gave Air Commuting its 
O. K. because it will not use regular city 
airports. ‘The company will fly amphibi- 
ans, land and take them off from New 
York’s East River. It has already bought 
two $125,000 Grumman Mallards (pic- 
ture, below) to start the service. First 
runs—probably from Danbury, Conn., to 
New York—will be on an experimental 
basis to determine cost, fares, and other 
basic details. 

e No Shuttle Service—CAB denied the 
company’s application for two other 


operations. Permission had been , 
to run: (1) shuttle service betwee; 
airports in the metropolitan district 
downtown New York; (2) a “belt 
service” linking the big commierciy), 
ports. Since the turndowns were by 
solely on airport congestion, the 
pany still hopes to add these operat; 
at a future date. 

While initial service will necessy 
be tentative, Air Commuting eq 
tives believe that they have ironed, 
most of the important risks. “\We thj 
we’ve met every challenge,” says Edyg 
C. Rowe, president, “except thiat of 
commuting bridge addicts. A fours 
will hardly have time to finish a rub) 
between terminals.” 

e The Links—The service proposes 

to link New York with Staten Isy 
N. Y.; Asbury Park, Long Beach, Pg 
Amboy, Princeton, New Brunsyi 
Plainfield, and Morristown, N. J; ; 
Danbury, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamfe 
and Greenwich, Conn. One to 

roundtrips will be flown daily ing 
phibs carrying eight to 12 passengeq 

Rate tentatively proposed is 20¢ 
mile; monthly commutation fares ay 
determination. It is admittedly a luy 
service, but the company hopes to q 
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A trail’s end for New York air commuters: an East River dock, Wall Stre‘ 
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Universal “Jeep” with 4-wheel drive is the answer— 
en key men and urgently needed parts must get 
ough to remote drilling sites or hard-to-reach workings, 


“Jeep” helps out on pipe line jobs too. It travels on or 
the road to follow the right-of-way, with parts for on- 
“spot repairs. The power take-off can be used to operate 
bbile welder-generator. 


—— 
. ot eg x 
ee PR oo —_ 


Photographed at Ohio Oil Company’s exploration well 
at West Branch, Mich,, field, Planned to go 11,000 feet, 


oaks Dt ae ae 


bo 


Fewer drilling dollars are lost 
when a ‘JEEP’ is on the job 


Delays cost real money in the oil fields. When 
equipment breaks down, expensive drill crews stand 
idle until repairs are made. That’s where the Uni- 
versal “Jeep” comes in. It’s a tireless tool pusher that 
oil men can depend upon to get through. It goes 
through mud, over rough ground and up tough 
grades that would stall an ordinary truck or car. 

Four-wheel drive makes the “Jeep” top choice for 
exploration crews, too. They use it to get out on 
leases and to make surveys and inspections of off-the- 
road properties, 

Early delivery from your Willys-Overland dealer. 


F ° : 
mavensat Af e ep 


YS-OVERLAND—Makers of America’s Most Useful Vebicles. 














1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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When Trouble Hits the Ceiling 


Water vapor condensing on roof members causes trouble 
aplenty if building materials used there can’t stand 
moisture. Upkeep costs skyrocket. 

Use Wolmanized Lumber* and another of your worries 
disappears. It’s standard structural lumber, pressure- 
impregnated with Wolman Salts* preservative, making it 
highly resistant to decay that’s fostered by the presence 
of moisture. 


FOR FLOORS, TOO 


You head off decay, reduce maintenance costs, by setting 
your floor on Wolmanized Lumber subflooring and nailers. 

Wolmanized Lumber gives the builder all of wood’s 
advantages—speed of erection, light weight, resilience, 
high insulating value, paintability, low first cost—plus 
long life. 


CREOSOTING 


FLAMEPROOFING 


*Registered 
trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 





the cream of the commuters (11 the, 
ing in time. At present a banke,, 
broker must make a considc:ab| 
from passenger terminal to 
Commuting will land him ¢ ther » 
nearby Wall St. dock or at 23:d Sty 
ecutives to whom time means 

are expected to react favora 
impressive claim: that the pline; , 
save a businessman who lives in Gy 
wich, for example, up to 27 day. 
working month) each year. 
e The Figures—The company figure; 
annual income of $702,000 anny 
from 530 passengers carried on ead 
250 operating days. Flying costs y 
estimated at $670,000, leaving a yey 
profit of $32,000. Initial investi: 
items are $360,000 for planes, $95 
for ground installations, $75,000 ; 
working capital. Air Commuting , 
pects to make its way without any ng 
subsidy. 

The CAB notes that such hazy 
as smoke, fog, floating ice, river tn 
can be overcome by simple precautio 
But as a means of combating potent 
passengers’ fear of crack-ups, the mz 
agement plans to switch to helicopte 
as soon as this becomes commerci; 
feasible. 


Commuting’s president E. C. Rov’ 


e The Officers—Air Commuting | 
been nicknamed the “Colgate Open 
tion,” since Rowe and most of its othe 
backers are Colgate University gradu 
ates, Rowe once served in a legal capi 
ity with a flying school at Colgate. be 


fore that he was head of Borden Co.! 


legal department. 
Other officers include: Milton \ 


Weir of Gulf Oil Corp., chairman of the 


executive committee; Clement D. Gil 
vice-president, once a famous Yale at! 


lete, later lieutenant commander in thé 
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On the g 
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flying service; Knox B. Phagan, 
etary and. treasurer, a member of the 
unting firm of Phagan, Tillison & 
le. 

; roject was conceived over high- 
. in the University Club bar. Among 
company backers are: Raymond 
bicam, retired member of the Young 
Rubicam advertising agency and now 
chairman of the research and policy 
mittee of C.E.D.; Henry P. Bristol, 
kident of Bristol-Myers; S$. Bayard 
sate, chairman, Colgate-Palmolive- 
t Henry A. Colgate, cousin of 
ard and a New York banker; Clar- 
» F. Gaines, founder of the Gaines 
nd Co.; Lawrence N. Murray, vice- 
ident, Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 


1 
of 
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ot} 7 
-. Lier o 
d St p 
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figure; 
anny 
1 each 
COsts a 
ga yey 
vesting 
, $95 ¢ 
O00 ¢ gh. 
, Mther Operations—What makes Air 
mmuting unique so far is the fact 
t it is an interstate operation, thus 
pds a CAB certificate to function on 
hedule. But it is by no means the 
caution air commuting service; other such 
Dotenifmes (all intrastate) were operating last 
he ma mer. 
For example, Long Island Airlines 
y four Grumman Widgeon amphibi- 
s between the East River and three 
ng Island communities between July 
and Oct. 15, 1946. 
Other areas where such service is 
her in operation or contemplated were 
ttle, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and 
eveland. 


§. NODS TO CARGO LINES 


Independent air cargo operators have 
mn another battle in their fight for a 
anent role in the nation’s air freight 


iting 
any ny 


hazy 
er traf 





lice pte 


nercial 





















Under a Civil Aeronautics Board rul- 
g going into effect June 10, many of 
will receive common carrier priv- 
wes. Specifically, these privileges go 
air cargo lines which were operating 
May 5 and had applications on file 
th the CAB for route certificates. 
In the past, these operators have had 
fly as either contract or nonscheduled 
ines. Now they caa set up regular 
metable operating schedules, adver- 
freely, accept business from all- 
mers. 
The scheduled airlines, through the 
it Transport Assn., have strenuously 
pposed any CAB concessions to cargo 
riers (BW —Nov.16’46,p42). With 
e die now cast, the scheduled lines 
¢ working to perfect their cooperative 
round service organization, Air Cargo, 
c 
Their main aim: to provide air freight 
ickup and delivery service by truck to 
Imost any point in the nation. The 
dependents are handicapped in ground 
tvice because CAB failed to grant the 
hme interim common carrier privileges 
0 freight forwarders that were given to 
he operators. 
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ILS to apply a 


standard, scientific COLOR system 
to corrugated box printing 
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EC TCOLOR TREE 
ti Color Company 
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Printing and design on a package 
can definitely affect the product’s 
sales appeal. Hinde & Dauch was “first” to 
recognize the importance of color for cor- 


rugated boxes . . . was “first” to adopt the Munsell 


LOOK TO 


*tG. Uv. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


system for accurately selecting, naming and classi- 
fying color. For years, H & D customers have had 
complete assurance that there would be little or no 
variance in colors—between one box order and 
another. On the long list of H & D “firsts” are also 
PrEPAK™, the unit package; Dup.ex, the shipping- 





FOR PACKAGING 
“firsts” 


display box; and the duo-use Luccace Box. These 
“firsts” increase sales potentials, by reducing loss 
from damage in transit, by cutting packaging and 
distribution costs. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, 4706 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


“rave MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packa ging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland * Buffalo 6, N. Y. * Chicago 32, Illinois ® Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. ® Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N. C, *© Montreal, 
Quebec * Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Lovis 15, Missouri © Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Mass. 
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COMMODITIES 
Lard Leads Drop in Fats, Oils 


Price has fallen sharply since spring, with supply far highe 
than expected. Boost in output laid to consumer resistance to hig 
pork price, which resulted in closer trimming by packers. 





Of all the recent price declines, per- 1945-46 but otherwise the smallest sin, 
haps the most surprising have been before the war. 
those in edible fats and oils. Early this Instead of leveling off, the output 9 
year, the experts were predicting the lard increased. It’s expected now th 
smallest output since before the war. the 1946-47 federally inspected tot, 
Everybody expected prices to stay up at — will be 1,600,000,000 Ib. 
near-record levels at host until October. ¢@ Consumers Did It—Agriculture of 
first degree burns. And Yet tod: tati ane <dintes AES Fy ec — 
thelr tenths Ns: tv ean ct today quotations are down nearly  cials say it’s because consumers resist 
© “ re . ; “© 
100,000 fires in 1946 were cause "CPR 50% from early spring. ‘The answer lies _ the high price of pork. Until consune 
ed by smoking and matches— in a combination of increased supply began to yell, the be was left on and so} 
cost $43 million. Put out small : and decreased demand, with most of for the price of meat. Now the consuy 
os hang gp walled 8 rs the emphasis on the former. ers are getting leaner cuts. ‘The fat | 
meat adele: Buy yours ® Production of butter, for instance, has being made into lard. 
now; be sure it’s Pyrene. Test increased more than seasonally. Con- After OPA price ceilings went off 
your extinguishers annually. sumers have been drinking less fluid _ last fall, a bigger proportion of the tot 
Keep a Pyrene refill handy. milk, probably due to a decline in pur- hog kill returned from black market 
firene chasing power in the lower income to commercial plants, Also, the hog 
brackets. ‘This has diverted additional held back by leavin began to flow 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company milk to butter and other manufactured more freely to market. 
NEWARK 8 - NEW JERSEY products. e Exports Cut—All of this has spelled 
: e Imports of copra from the Far East bigger lard production, At the same 
have been far and away above expecta- _ time, the Agriculture Dept. reduced its 
tions. As a result, the Dept. of Agricul- lard export allocations for the first six 
ture recently boosted the export alloca- months of 1947. And while domesti 
tion of edible coconut oil. consumer buying has been large, it 
TM: e Lard Output Up—But the big increase _ hasn’t been big —— to prevent a big 
‘ in the supply of lard is perhaps the increase in storage holdings May | 
wit most important single factor in the sit- storage stocks totaled 124,150,000 Ib. 
\ ae | f.N \ uation. Last winter the Dept. of Agri- of lard, compared to only 69,096,000 
\/t ty 5 Ay} culture predicted that the ts of Ib. on the same date last year. 
lard under federal inspection would total The price of lard has, of course, 1 


a —~ 1,350,000,000 Ib. during the 1946-47 flected these factors. Right after the 
AVE AY \AVE 
t i: EO AWS 





Smoking in bed. She has 








sual 9 





season that began last October. This final demise of OPA last fall the spot 
would have been a little larger than in _ price at Chicago hit a peak of 40¢ a bb. 
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ON. LARD HITS THE SKIDS 
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McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION — 


































































When you profit by 
CARPENTER’S EXPERIENCE 


Re a ny ae — mane 


@ How would you like to reduce your cost of machining 
Stainless Steel ? 


There was a time when your men might have cussed a blue 
streak at a job like this spiral gear made from Stainless. The 

gear tolerance is .0005”. And a hole is reamed, without 
grinding, to a tolerance of minus .0000”, plus .0002”. It’s a 
good example of the perfect finishes and close tolerances 
you can get with Carpenter Stainless No. 8. 


Gone are the days of worrying through Stainless machining 
jobs. Now you can plan each one in advance—to run 
smoothly and be completed at a profit. A good way to do 
just that is to make sure that every Stainless bar stock 
order specifies Carpenter. 


And for the kind of know-how that is being used in many 
Bd, plants to get jobs done faster—with better finishes and 
fewer rejects, just call in your Carpenter representative. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( anpenter ) _ 
| BGATESS Sia 


®Sistance 
—reson Resistance 
ger Product life 
BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Boston, 
=» Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
: Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 


New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, Worcester, Mass. 
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(chart, page 44). During mos: of \ 
the quotation was 32.8¢. By \{ay 
had. dropped tol7.2¢alb. — 
e What's Ahead?—Most ex): , 

look for anything much belo. th; 
til the 1947 spring pig crop 

ing to market next fall. Mea: 
price has rebounded about ; 

the last couple of weeks on riiinors + 
the Agriculture Dept. would reyix 
export allocations upward and tha 
government was thinking of entering 
market to buy relief supplies for Ey; 







Tobacco Growers toHelis\ 
Bolster Export Market 


When new tax rates raised the »; 
of cigarettes in Britain from 47¢ to: 
U. S. tobaccomen figured that | 
their best export markets would 
nicked. Now that threat is being ¢ 
tered by the formation of Tobacco! 
sociates, Inc. Final details for the ¢ 
will be worked out in smoke-filled | 
rooms during a mid-June mccting 
tobacco groups at Virginia Beach, \. 

e Hazard—Most of the battling for 
pansion of American tobacco mar 

has been carried on by association; #z 
dealers and warehousemen. Tobacco: 
sociates adds to this phalanx the b: 

ing of the farmers. The time is ripe, 

the curtailment of the British marke: 

a grave hazard to growers’ prices. | 
interests agree, too, that the world-w 
acceptance of American cigarettes (« 

to a point where some countries 

on a “cigarette currency”) should not 
dissipated without a battle to hold t 
favor of foreign smokers. 

The way for the new organization } 
been blazed by the legislatures of No: 
and South Carolina. Both bodies ha 
passed acts calling on tobacco farm 
to decide whether they would contribu 
10¢ an acre for the support of ‘Toba 
Associates. Farmers in both states 1 
vote on the subject on July 12. 

e Financing—Budget objective is $1! 
000 annually. Farmers will give $50, 
warehousemen $20,000; dealers $15, 
bankers $5,000; merchants and fertil 
manufacturers $10,000. 

Principal effort of the new assoc 
tion will be to promote flue-cured typ 
(The blend in American cigarettes a\ 
ages about 52% flue-cured, 35% butk 
some Maryland, some dark, the @ 
aroma tobaccos such as Turkish). Ho 
ever, the founders hope to bring in 
other interests, farm and commerti 
e Strategic President—John B. Huts 
has been named president of Toba¢ 
Associates at $25,000 a year. For 
jobs were as Assistant Secretary of Ag 
culture, president of the Commodi 
Credit Corp., more recently (and mo 
importantly for tobaccomen) U. S. sec 




































tary to the United Nations. 
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Firmly Bonds 
Metal, Fabric, Leather, 
Paper, Wood, Plastics 
Quickly, Easily, at Less Cost 





ripe, } ¢ Sree in the Presstite Laboratories and quickly acclaimed and used 
by industry is Presstite No. 243, the new adhesive incorporating a thermo- 
cId-y plastic resin for greater strength and effectiveness in bonding a wide range 
| of materials. 


old t Automobile builders and railroads have found it the solution to cementing 
‘ont upholstery to metal or wood frames — one of the largest refrigerator makers 


Nor uses No. 243 to cement stainless steel to other metal in the construction of home 


freezers and cabinets. 


shed Presstite No. 243 is quickly and easily applied with a flow-gun or brush. It is 
vial permanently elastic when set and gives a perfect bond. It is unaffected by 
$10 extremes of heat or cold, is non-oxidizing, and resistant to water and salt spray. 


If you have any fabrication or assembly process that requires cementing of one 





material to another, Presstite No. 243 Adhesive may well save you time and 





money in production, result in a better job. 





Samples will be sent upon request and we’ll gladly 
work with you in suggesting procedures if you’ll send 





us your detailed requirements. 





PRESSTITE 


Senaiing Comeounos 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 CHOUTEAU. AVENUE «@ SF. LOUIS 10, MiSm@aiwas 
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DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


< 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


“Serving 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS_ 


CITY & ZONE 


Les ngeles ; 


e r - — *.* ” 
the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens 


Hou would VOU 


ALpAMLE A ty ae a ad au 





\ aL SITE? 


NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS? 
Los Angeles area added 263 in 1946. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING PLANTS? 


Los Angeles industrialists made capital investments of 
$88,556,486 last year in 389 plants already in operation. 


GAIN IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT? 
Los Angeles had 65% more industrial workers at the start of 
1947 than in 1940. 


MARKETS? 
Los Angeles is the third retail market of the nation — and still 
growing. 


POPULATION INCREASE? 
Los Angeles city gained 301,000 from 1940 to 1946— and 
is still growing. (U. S. Census population figures.) 


LABOR SUPPLY? 
Four out of every ten persons in the entire state of California 
are within an hour’s drive of Los Angeles. 


LIVING CONDITIONS? 

Los Angeles’ climatic and scenic attractions are well known — 
this is where you and your employees would really enjoy 
living and working. 


Make your own rigid, point-by-point comparison and you will 
see why your industrial prospects are better in Los Angeles. 
Ask for our free brochure or other information. No obligation. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City- Owned 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


, INDUSTRIAL 























Wool Support 


Bill would let the CCC s. v 
huge stockpile at market », 
allow it to start buying ny 
Traders bitter, hope for vet 


On Boston’s Summer St.. 
of the nation’s wool trader 
from Washington seemed 
essence: The Agriculture D 
modity Credit Corp. woul 
legislated back into the \ 
business. 

e Inventory—CCC had stop) 
port purchases” Apr. 15 " 
before it had cornered virtual 
grown fleece by paying parity price; | 
20¢ above market quotations. 

It wasn’t authorized by law to x 
below parity. So rather ‘thar 
loss, the government built up a 
tory of 420 million Jb. tegic Te 

To unload this steadily deterion nitions 
stockpile and to help the supposfiih subst: 
desperate sheep raisers, the Scdiliisble v 
passed the Robertson wool bill. It 
give CCC power to: 

(1) Sell at market prices—usual 
below parity. 

(2) Resume wool buying until | 
31, 1948, at 1946 support prices—a} 
$1.19 per clean Ib. or 42¢ “in 
grease. 

e Opposition—As the agents who 
buy, grade, store, and sell most 
wool for CCC, Summer St. trad 
terly opposed the bill. They complai 
of lack of a reasonable tes sai 
would cost U. S. taxpayers between § 
million and $100 million. 

Behind their arguments was a wo! 
A guaranteed 13¢ per Ib. CCC ‘1 
dling commission” made it easy for) 
ern warehousemen and cooperatives 
move into the wool trading busines 
e Import Fees—Last fortnight 
House pushed aside traders’ objectio 
It not only passed the Robertson 
by a vote of 151-65, it also added a 
troversial amendment. This gives 
President power to slap “import te 
on foreign wool (BW —Apr.19°47,p 





if the Tariff Commission finds it n Aft 
sary to prevent CCC loss. for th 
It was almost certain that Seni y oui. 
House conferees would keep the amc ting 4 
ment. has q 
At Geneva, Switzerland, this 04% gruc 


cast a pall over world diplomats 0] nore, 
spade work for the new Internatod poop 
Trade Organization. Under Secreta" Roos 
State Will Clayton had gone to the Hi, oy 
ference ready to talk tariff reductiot diso 

nearly 200 types of wool and wool Ml noe 
ufactures. Lest the United States “stall with 








convicted of insincerity,” Clayton "Gi pian 
back to Washington to plead for a 7! 
man veto. Chairman Hope of the Hot 

SINES 
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siture Committee doubts that 


ch yotes could be rounded up to 
; rt mide. 

‘west Ebb—But there’s no denying 

CCC 1. §. wool-growing industry is sick. 

ket by’s 32.5 million sheep population is 

~" PE west since 1867. Last year, accord- 


to a lariff Commission spot check, 
pverage Operator actually lost money: 
Yelm $1.18 per sheep. 
ambs-for-slaughter now sell at a rec- 
igh of 23¢ per Ib. Wool is up 49% 
1940. But labor, freight, and feed 
outran receipts. Hay which cost 
) ton seven years ago now brings 
Sheep herders and shearers who 
$50-$60 a month now demand—and 
$150 
neconomic Business—The plain hard 
: Sheep faising in the U.S. (except 
exas and parts of California) is un- 
omic. Even the 34¢ a Ib. Smoot- 
Jey tariff on clean wool doesn’t keep 
to xin wool from undercutting U. S. 
e, grade for grade. 
tariff advocates argue: Wool is a 
tegic raw material on the Army-Navy 
nitions board’s list; we must main- 
IP} substantial domestic production for 
Seaisible war on icy Russian steppes. 


Ng m 









PARADISO TO NEW SPOT 


_ After charting economic trends 
for the government for 13 years, 
Louis J. Paradiso has started plot- 
ting them for private industry. He 
has quit as chief of the Business 
Structure Division of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s Office of Business 
Economics to join Charles F. 
Roos’ Econometric Institute, Inc., 
4 consulting organization. Para- 
diso has been with Commerce 
since 1940. Before that he was 
with the old National Resources 
Planning Board and NRA. 
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For fast precision manufacture, 
General Mills chose fast, preci- 
sion equipment. That’s why an 
H-P-M Fastraverse Press has the 
vital job of turning out Tru-Heat 
electric iron housings for 
General Mills’ new streamlined 
product. Steel strip passes di- 
rectly from the coil to the press; 
a belt conveyer carries the drawn 
housings to the trimming press. 
And the H-P-M Press keeps the 
coil and the belt busy. . . at the 
rate of 500 housings per hour! 


Housings are 
blanked and 
formed in a 
single stroke 
of this 200- 
ton H-P-M 
Fastraverse 
Press. 


To Speed YOUR Production 


You can spot an H-P-M Press in your 
manufacturing line right where its 
pressing operation fits. Each H-P-M 
Press is completely self-contained... 
each carries its own hydraulic power 
unit. Each H-P-M Press is of versatile 
design ... ideally suited for both 
shallow and deep sheet metal draw 
work...equipped with both hydraulic 
blankholder and die cushion. 

There’s an H-P-M Press to handle 
your metal-working job! Our engi- 
neers will help you select the press 
you need. 



















Bulletin 4602 de- 
scribes H-P-M metal- 
working Presses. 
Write today for your 
free copy. 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
1000 Marion Road, Mt. Gilead, O., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Detroit and 
Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Cable—"Hydraulic”. 


Alt-Hydraultc Metal Working Presses 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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A curved wall of Insulux Glass Block transmits naturai daylight in abundance to 
the product development model shop in Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company’s 
splendid new laboratory at Des Plaines, Illinois. This installation is typical of 
the wide use industry is making of this versatile building material. 


Here’s where appearance 
runs second best! 





aa would deny the attractive- 
ness of an Insulux Glass Block 





OWENS -tLarnols 


INSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK 





Insulux Glass Block is manufactured in 
three sizes and a variety of functional 
and attractive faces. Investigate! 


52 


installation. Yet, eye-appeal has 
never been the first consideration 
in its design or use. 


Insulux is essentially a building 
material with functional character- 
istics to be found in no other prod- 
uct. Among these are: the control 
of light and unique insulating 
properties of particular importance 
in air conditioning. Insulux is also 
impervious to rot, rust or corro- 
sion. Maintenance cost is very low. 


Keep these properties of Insulux 
first in mind. You will find them 
combined in no other material. If 
... then... beauty is an addi- 
tional consideration in the finished 
installation, you need look no 
further! 


Details on request. Write to 
Dept. D-41, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Insulux Products Divi- 
sion, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


STEEL 


Pipe Program 


National Tube Co.'s ne 
warehouse and mill to help eag 
critical shortage that slows y 
completion of buildings. 





Almost every city has its quota 
partly finished houses and _buildiy 
these days—structures standing idle « 
useless for lack of a few essential pie 
of equipment. 

One shortage item responsible for ¢} 
condition is common water and gas pj; 
—merchant pipe to the trade. Witho 
it, plumbers can’t complete their inst; 
lations. This often means builders cay 
do such final operations as_plasteriy 
and flooring. And manufacturers ; 
ranges, water heaters, pumps, and a hu: 
dred other products report that cu 
tomers can’t get the pipe needed to ; 
stall their equipment. ~ 
e At Capacity—Mills are turning oy 
pipe at or near record levels, but th 
just isn’t enough to meet demand. |j 
many instances mills are allocating shi 
ments on the basis of 1940 orders. Con 
sensus is that the shortage may be wit! 
us for another year. 

Only cure for the present squeeze i 

greater production capacity. But \ 
can’t build a pipe mill in a month | 
two. Besides, there is little profit i 
pipe until a maker reaches the big-ton 
nage level. 
e Doing Something About It—Nation: 
Tube Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary 
and the nation’s biggest pipe maker 
has two major projects under way t 
help ease this situation: 

(1) Loading and dispatching of pip 
orders will be speeded up in its new) 
completed windowless warehouse at 
Lorain, Ohio. While this won’t add to 
the pipe supply, it will cut down the 
time lag between order and delivery 
dates. 

(2) Production at its Lorain plant, 
now 850,000 tons a year, will be hiked 
a good 20% when its rehabilitation and 
expansion program is finished some two 
years hence. 

e Arranged for Proper Loading—The 
warehouse is expected to revolutionize 
the handling of pipe. Into it, via nar- 
row-gage railroad, will go the 300 dif 
ferent types and sizes of pipe as they 
come from the mill. Heavier and larget 
sizes will go into proper bins at the 
west end; intermediate sizes wil! be 
stored in two center sections, smallet 
sizes at the east end. Freight cars will 
enter the west end for loading, passing 





from station to station. This will permit 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Hands with Varied Skills 
and Vast Experience 


ere are two and a quarter million factory and office employes possessing 
more than 2600 different main classifications of skills in Chicago and Northern 
[linois ... home of the most diversified and experienced men and women in the world. 

More than 12,000 various industrial, transportation and service establishments 
in this area, utilizing the skills of this great labor force, produced and delivered ten 
billion dollars in products each year during the war. 

All the important skills required for low cost manufacture and development of 
products are present in this area. Records of the United States Department of Labor 
confirm the great diversification found here. In just one group of a quarter million 
men and women are experienced tool and die makers, machinists, millwrights, 
bench assemblers, set-up men, inspectors, finishers, and cutters. Almost a half 
million workers in Chicago and Northern Illinois have a substantial amount of 
industrial experience. Here, also, are 150,000 people skilled in the operation of 
the far-reaching transportation facilities, finest in the world. It would be impossible 
for workers in a region dominated by one or only a limited number of industries to 
gain the broad experience found in craftsmen here. 

Home of over a half million clerical and professional “white collar” employes, 
Chicago and Northern Illinois offer these people access to the greatest number of 
professional and trade schools and research facilities in the world. These schools 
help equip the employes with the scientific and economic background necessary to 
meet the problems of world-wide competition. 

Employes in this area are exceptionally stable. Nearly 70 per cent of them 
were born in Chicago and Northern Illinois... the largest percentage of native 
workers of any major industrial center. These employes are high in education, too, 
since the proportion of high school graduates is larger than in any other great 
industrial area. It is this tremendous force of educated, experienced and stable 
workers which has trebled this region’s industrial output since 1939. 

The good pattern of industrial relations has been developed by fifty years 
of experience at the conference table. Sound collective bargaining by ex- 
perienced leaders has consistently reduced the amount of time lost from labor 
disputes. At present, the proportion of man-hours lost is substantially less than 
the ratio of the country as a whole. 

The diversity and experience of employes in Chicago and Northern Illinois is 
another reason why these companies, with a long record of service in this area, 
have great confidence in its future. 















Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United 
States © World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great 
Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” © Food Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader 
in ron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government ® Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 














This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT _ 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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TOA 


‘7000 MAN 


WHO WANTS TO 


KEEP GOING AHEAD 
A Message from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


You may think The Journal is just for mil- 
lionaires. That is WRONG. The Journal is 
a business guide for everysubstantial citizen. 

Because the reports in The Journal come 
to you DAILY, you get the fastest possible 
warning of any new trend. You get the facts 
in time to protect your income, or to seize 
a new profit-making opportunity. You are 
promptly informed on: Taxes, Prices, Tar- 
iffs, Industries, Production Trends, Com- 
modities, Securities, Marketing, Consumer 
Buying, Labor, and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily...with the largest staff of 
writers on business and finance. It is the 
only business paper served by all four big 
press associations. Try it for the next 3 
months... just send this ad with your check 
for $5. Trial subscription. ..$5 for 3 months 
—(in U.S. and Possessions). Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California BWM-6-7 














IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 
for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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The wartime town of Dragerton, 
Utah, was melting away. Some 121 
houses had been sold and carted off; 
the townsfolk, employees of U. S. 
Steel’s Geneva Coal Mine in Horse 
Canyon, were worried. The housing 
shortage is no respecter of geography. 
e To the Rescue—Last week U. S. 
Steel said that it had plunked $1,- 
553,000 on the line, acquired the 
town from War Assets Administra- 
tion. In the package are 604 houses 
(above), a theater, shopping center, 
school, church, hospital, and a fire 
department. 

The new landlord reports that it 
will offer the houses for sale at reason- 
able prices; that the town of 3,000 
will be organized under Utah State 
laws. It was built in 1942 by the gov- 
ernment, which then owned the 
mine. U. S. Steel bought both the 
mine and the Geneva steel mill which 
it supplies. 

e Church News—The coinmunity 
church, for all religions, will go to 
the new municipality for $1. So will 
the school and its auditorium, where 
the larger flock of Mormons worships 





U.S. Steel and the Disappearing Town 








under Orlon K. Mortensen (right). 
He has a rank comparable to bishop, 
operates the town gas station. 

On the day these pictures were 
taken, he had “matried” the bus 
driver. Then he drove the bus s0 
the driver could go on a honeymoon. 





proper loading, with the heaviest pipe 
on the bottom, lighter pipe on top. Spe- 
cial loading docks for trucks are at the 
east end. 

One overhead crane serves each of the 
four sections. Each crane does the lift- 
ing and transporting for two floor crews 
of five men each. ? 

e Based on Demand—Floor arrangement 
of the 700 bins was determined after 
a careful study of the relative demand 
for various pipe sizes and types. Popu- 
lar sizes are assigned six to eight bins 
apiece. This permits loading from some 
of the bins while the others are being 
restocked. Orders for special sizes or for 
pipe requiring special mill treatment are 


prepared for shipment in a separate ba ’ 
of the plant, then move into the ware 
house for loading. 

Two years in the planning and eng 
neering stage, the warehouse is planned | 
to handle 78 carloads a day (25 to - 
tons per car). In normal operations 
a carfoad of mixed pipe will be on tt 
way to the customer 24 hours after t 
ceipt of the order. 

e Expansion Program—But before th 
rate of shipment can be reached, th 
mill expansion program will have to Dé 
completed. Well along now, the 
original $75-million program announce? 
in late 1945 may cost as much as $10 
million. When it is completed, sma! 
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There was an old industry that lived in a shoe 


I had so many problems it didn’t know 
what to do. 


Then it moved to the Southland .. . to the 
industrial opportunity-land served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


And there it is growing and prospering ... 


and looking ahead with confidence. Because 


it is “sitting pretty” with plenty of elbow room 
... right in the middle of large, expanding 
markets, abundant raw materials and all the 
other economic blessings of the amazing, fast- 


growing South. 
Moral: “Look Ahead —Look South!” 


CrmeeT EF. Rowers 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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: <= > I DOES DOZENS OF JOBS... 
r: QUICKLY, EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 






Saves time, 
money and 
effort all 
around your 


DRUMS 


plant. Es- 
pecially use- 


MAKING 
savings possible with D.-B. equipment. 
under “Stencil Cutting Machines” Or write: 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. e 





NUMBERING 
BINS 


YY 
’ 


Ly 
PUTTING NAMES ¢@ MAKING CODING 
ON DOORS 8 OUTDOOR SIGNS § MACHINE PARTS a 





INSTRUCTIONS 


ful in your shipping department. 
Anyone can learn to cut stencils 
in a few minutes (see fig. 1); then stencil neat-as-print signs, 
addresses, names for only a few cents (see fig. 2). Look into the 
See your phone book 





DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Shipping Room Supplies 





i MARKING 
® BAGS and BALES 





OF 
_ INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING 







Photo Courtesy of 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


Rigidsteel Buildings have won wide 
acceptance among forward-looking industries because of their 
many long-term advantages. Because of their clean lines and 
freedom from internal trussing, Rigidsteel Buildings are readily 
adaptable to a wide variety of requirements. Ease of access to 
every part assures continuously low maintenance. And though 
designed for permanence, Rigidsteel Buildings may be quichiy 
dismantled and erected at new sites. We will be glad to tell you 
how Rigidsteel Buildings will fit into your construction program. 


ee = oh 





McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


STARR BUILDING = THIRD & GRANT «+ PITTSBURGH 19 
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nonintegrated pipe-making unit; 
the company operates at McKee 
and Elwood City, Pa., will be gid 
tinued. 

Major items in the over-all pro, 
include: 
e Rebuilding the 1,400-ft. ore dog 
the Black River, three miles § 
Lorain’s port on Lake Eric. Noy 
ished, the modernized dock can yy 
three medium-size ore boats (12,09 
14,000 tons) in six hours. 
e Construction of three coking batt 
(76 units to a battery). This wil] } 
the plant’s annual coke output to | § 
000 tons, double its present capa 
It will also transform National 7 
from a buyer to a seller of coke. 
e A coal blending and screening p 
to insure uniform quality of the 
going into the coke ovens. 
e A new bessemer steel plant. Just 
ting started, it will include three 
semer converters to replace present 
adequate facilities. These will boost 
Lorain plant’s ingot capacity from 
present 1,884,000 tons to 2,200; 
tons. 
eA new blooming mill, bar mill, 


billet mill. These will replace the pj 


ent blooming mill and the rail mil) 
eA continuous seamless-pipe 
Scheduled for completion two 
from now, it will turn out pipe at 1, 
ft. per min. It will include a nj 
stand rolling mill. Several steps in 
conventional method of convertin 
solid steel bar into seamless tube | 
be eliminated. It will add 150,000 t 
to the plant’s annual seamless 
capacity. 


PRODUCTION POOL 


Two Pennsylvania companies are 
paring to enter the stainless clad s 
field by pooling production facilit 
They are Jessop Steel Co. of Washi 
ton, and Alan Wood Steel Co. of C 
shohocken. 

Stainless clad is simply a thin sh 
of stainless steel bonded to one or } 
sides of a sheet of carbon steel. 
stainless surface. provides corrosion 
sistance and high finish; the carbon s 
base or core provides strength, ¢ 
down the proportion of expensive st 
less that must be used. 

Jessop, a maker of special alloys, ' 
furnish the stainless. Alan Wood, 
ducer of hot rolled sheets, will sup 
the mild (nonalloy) steel; it will also 
the rolling. 

Jessop has exclusive rights to the | 
ented Armstrong method for mak 
stainless clad. In this process, one s 
of the stainless is electroplated wit 
thin film of iron. This surface is pla 
on the mild steel sheet or plate. W! 
rolled, the two sheets are fusion weld 
A minimum of 10% of the thicknes 
stainless. 
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Kips Bay Station — 


NEW YORK STEAM CORPORATION 


iualize a typical home-heating boiler 
i then imagine the kind of heating 
ot the Empire State Building would 
uire. Now really let your imagination 
and conceive a single central heating 
it that would heat not only the 
npire State Building but also the 
sler Building, Radio City, Grand 
attal Station, Pennsylvania Station, 
Waldorf-Astoria, the Commodore 
d literally hundreds of other struc- 
es — theaters, department stores, 
els and commercial buildings of all 
bes and sizes. 


Yet that job is the routine task of the 
ips Bay Station of the New York 
tam Corporation ... the largest 
htral heating plant in the world. 


Pethaps the most surprising thing 
out Kips Bay is that it does its huge 
b with only five boilers . . . three 
¢ installed in 1926 when the station 
b built, the fourth went into service 
year later and the fifth in 1930. All 


ne, ea Ne AI me = 





five boilers were designed and built by 
Combustion Engineering. 


At the time the fifth boiler was pro- 
jected, steam demand was increasing 
rapidly and the objective was maximum 
capacity from the available space. C-E 
met this objective by designing a boiler 
which, while occupying the same build- 
ing area as each of the original boilers, 
was capable of producing nearly three 
times as much steam. Shortly after its 
installation this boiler set a new record 
when it averaged more than 800,000 
pounds of steam per hour for a full 
month of continuous operation. 


The association of C-E equipment 
with Kips Bay and many other boiler 
plants that have made history in the 
field of steam generation speaks for 
itself. The experience, special skills and 
advanced engineering which have 
brought about this association are ap- 
plicable to your steam problems, 
whether your plant be large or small. 
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These three factors are the unwritten 


pblus-values in every C-E contract — 


Knowledge — to solve today’s, 
and tomorrow's, steam generating 


problems. 


Experience—to interpret, from a 
world-wide background in every im- 
portant industry, the specific needs of 
each installation. 


Facilities —to manufacture com- 
plete steam generating units for ever) 
capacity from 1000 pounds of steam 
per hour up to the largest. B-140 





COMBUSTION 


ENGINEERING 





200 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















Hew TTR 


your Inventory 


help finance 
your business 


ULD your business profitably 

use money now tied up in in- 
ventory? Consider how Lawrence 
can help release these funds. 

Without moving goods from 
your premises, Lawrence issues 
warehouse receipts against them. 
These receipts-then serve as collat- 
eral for a loan from your bank or 
other lending agency ... a secured 
line of credit which begins where 
your open credit ends. Lawrence 
service is provided quickly and at 
low cost. 

For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Over 20,000 
firms, including many of the coun- 
try’s best-known corporations, have 
profitably used Lawrence service. 


For full facts write now for our 
booklet, “Field Warehousing on 


Your Premises.” 








[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-I! 72 Wall St., Dept. B-1! 


CHICAGO 2, ILL 
IN. LaSalle St., Dept. B-I1 


los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando « Cincinnati * St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Houston ¢ Dallas 
Denver * Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 
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War Baby in a Peace Econom 


Aircraft manufacturing rose during the war to first p); 
among U. S. industries. But peace ended that. Now, with comme, 
business off, future depends largely on military appropriation; 


On what industry did the war have 
its sharpest impact? 

Even a kindergartner could give the 
right answer. The aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry was the earliest, biggest, 
and most spectacular of the war babies. 

No other business came near the air- 
craft makers’ wartime performance. Dol- 
lar output rocketed from $250 million 
in 1939 to an astronomic $16.7 billion 
in 1944. Five years after Hitler invaded 
Poland, aircraft (which ranked 4lst 
among production groups in 1939) had 
sabe into the largest industry the world 
as ever known. 

e New Chapter—Now the aircraft mak- 
ers are working into Chapter II of their 
business life. And though worried man- 
agements might not relish it, there’s 
plenty of drama in the peacetime story. 
For it’s essentially a sink-or-swim yarn. 


Since V-J Day, the aircraft ; 
have done much to adjust theny 
to a new climate. But they still ha 
learn how to get around a couple o) 
important hazards: 

e Is plane making basically a war j 
try whose normal growth is governed 
Army and Navy business? 

e Will the industry gradually shri) 
its prewar rank in the economy? 
e No Yardstick—How to gage these} 
ards is difficult. After all, the indy 
is still young. It has no established p 
or pattern in the domestic indy 
picture. Neither its prewar showing, 
its sparkling war record, forms an 
gether satisfactory basis for assaying 
future. 

Before the war, small sales volume; 
heavy development expenses nom 
held down earnings. War clouds 














TWO MEN WITH A LOT IN COMMON 


Free enterprise in action was snapped by the camera last week. Two men 
with different jobs but definite interests in New York Central R. R. held 
an off-the-record discussion at a stockholders’ meeting in Albany. One ricing 
was Gustav Metzman (left), the road’s president; the other was Williamfakers « 
S. Landers, engineman and stockholder. At the meeting, Metzmanjij* year: 
championed the right of C. & O.’s Robert R. Young and Robert J. Bow: 
man to become directors of the New York Central (BW—Apr.19°47,p0). 
He explained that when, as, and if they are elected to the board, two 
of the present directors of the road will resign. 
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Aircraft manufacturers’ earnings 

didn’t rise so sharply as their output 

m during the war. But low profit mar- 
gins coupled with big volume paid off 
handsomely. Came the end of the 


Aircraft Earnings—Peacetime Casualty 


war—and with it a sharp drop in busi- 
ness. These ups and downs are indi- 
cated in the tabulation below (000 
omitted), based on a sampling of 
leading members of the industry: 
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merd Fiscal years of 1939 1944 1946 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
ions Grows income ..:.............. $11,847 $608,082 $13,984 
Rr cat oe 8 Me the el 
i os ho we ale D3,284 5,258 327 
ied OS re ,900 27,533 43,607 
TH OS ee eoene 2,968 1,269 
ia Earned surplus and reserves ..... D673 30,107 32,789 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
ar in MONE. sss sa bawew ee - 48,654 1,716,935 71,984 
ad EIEN a co ecccedsiccces ° 1,456 | eae 
- eas 5 cab pe we oune 5,218 14,331 X2,472 
hr Working capital .............. 8,772 73,426 A 
— Sc tgicesScueKe; seen kk. : een A 
é Earned surplus and reserves ..... 6,63 43,231 A 
rie Douglas Aircraft Co. 
3 ey. SE BROOME oo oc ccc cwcsccce 27,900 1,061,407 106,721 
ct. DEERE Se Gino css scaeedadee?. .Gageu wee 
ndus SIND! 0's Golo civics Cadne nee 2,880 7,685 X2,181 
ame Svorning Capital ...........00. 9,066 49,674 58,489 
an a ©6Long-term debt .........--+00. “een -  eeees 5,468 
ying Earned surplus and reserves ..... 7,818 57,446 64,081 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
au EE ge ape ere 35,308 602,482 113,596 
orm as fs o's Cade caw tes 874 gas ieee 
ids NN Ss oe ok ns oc woos 3,133 4,523 X3,059 
Working capital .............. 2,888 23,783 35,653 
EE eee ee eT 10,000 
Earned surplus and reserves ..... 3,005 40,528 40,218 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 
ee Ores 24,169 500,445 37,641 
ee er ee 987 25,235 1,728 
ES okra Ser wanes 4,111 4,910 X7,363 
avorking capital .............. 8,315 17,694 42,850 
lei dccitasen, “apede 2 amet eeewe 
Earned surplus and reserves ..... 16,859 41,755 44,026 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Sh ee a 52,082 743,797 120,763 
ENN S55. Dio sow suet bs 0 1,890 oo re 
IIIS 6.555. sigs. ta. a's sibs’ ko 9,375 15,562 X6,061 
i 18,667 94,000 106,976 
MND dixiva wah aes cle cei ) & eeeeg Sc Sr ae 
Earned surplus and reserves ..... 8,455 62,521 66,787 
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$15,777,000. 


A—Not yet available; X—After tax carryback and other credits of: Boeing, $8,674,000; 
Wright, $29,300,000; Douglas, $4,200,000; Lockheed, $26,510,000; Martin, $4,000,000; United, 


















urope changed all that. And as the 
lane makers filled the clouds with their 
duct, the old prewar patterns were 
eng mpletely lost. 
old Profit From Volume—Due to renego- 
ation, taxes, and the industry’s own 
ine icing policies, profits of the aircraft 
img@akers didn’t move up as fast in the 
anj@r years as production did. But big vol- 
me did boost earnings rapidly. 
Six of the leading companies, for ex- 
mple, could point to a rise of 140% in 
eir combined 1939-44 earnings. From 
me $21,400,000 in 1939, their profits 
be to $52,300,000 in 1944 (box, 
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above). Earnings of 380 representative 
industrial companies meantime gained 
but 31% after taxes and reserves. 
e For Rainy Day—Most aircraft makers, 
however, were not fooled into thinking 
that war earrings would remain perma- 
nent. Hence they socked away their 
money instead of being liberal to stock- 
holders. At the end of 1945 a dozen 
leaders could boast $571 million of 
working capital—six times more than 
in 1939. 

V-J Day had a sudden, terrific impact 
on the industry. The knife came down 


on 90% of the production scheduled for 
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President Torrence, 


Link-Belt’s Ideals, 


and Paper Pie Chart 


Here are the Link-Belt Company’s 
ideals, in the service it has rendered 
mankind, and in the qualities most 
important in the bond paper it uses. 
This great corporation with more 
than 10,000 employes, and with fac- 
tories, branch offices and factory 
branches in 44 cities, has been lifting 
the burden from the backs of men, 
increasing production at lower cost, 
and making available more goous to 
more people, through the economies 
of mass production, for 70 years. 
Link-Belt believes that improved 
living and working conditions go 
hand in hand with freedom of indus- 
try to invent, to invest in improve- 





ment, and to progress. Wherever 
power, material or motion is to be 
transferred from one place to 
another, Link-Belt provides the 
mechanism to accomplish it. 

As their bond paper pie chart 
shows, Link-Belt rates the appear- 
ance of bond paper at 50 percent in 
importance; workability at 25 per- 
cent; and strength and durability at 
25 percent. These are the four most 
important qualities of balanced Cer- 
tificate Bond, which Link-Belt uses. 
Certificate is balanced for modern 
printing and typewriting machines 
by the correct pop test, tear and fold- 
ing endurance for its fiber content. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 











The Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 
and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 
and offset, and for typewriters and office printing machines. 





—_—— 
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the rest of the year. All told, outpy, 
aircraft in 1945 dived 47% below | 944 
record. 
e Brighter Side-To some i, 
though, these figures paint the digs, 
blacker than it really was. 
For one thing, the aircraft maker; ; 
cluded one somewhat temporary y, 
ment—auto people, for instance. Th. 
pulled out almost immediately, {p 
back to making autos, etc. And +h, 
withdrawal automatically provided my 
of the industry’s initial iiakose 
For another thing, the huge wartiz 
expansion in manufacturing ‘facilit 
didn’t have to be financed by the indy 
try. It was mostly paid for by the go 
ernment. Thus at war’s end few aircr, 
companies had capital structures larg 
than in 1939. : 
And, more important, the indus 
already had worked out plans to ease ¢! 
transition from war to peace. 
e Healthy Position—Thus when # 
wholesale cancellation of orders started 
plane makers were in a position to beg; 
scaling down costs at once. , 
Among the old-line companies the: 
hasn’t been a single fatality. Most sti 
have a ruddy financial complexion—ey: 
though the industry has lost its form 
ranking as the world’s largest busine: 
(It is now back to No. 14 among th 
nation’s productive groups.) 
e Tonics—Nevertheless, some of thi 
healthy glow has been due to speci 
tonics. Much of last year’s profit w: 
provided by: 
(1) Tax carryback credits; 
(2) Recrediting to income of unuse4 
portions of postwar reserves; \ 





















(3) Additional income received « 
contracts terminated prior to 1946. 
From here on these advantages will 
absent. 
e Outside Interests—During the \: 
most companies worked on plans to fret 
themselves from their complete ¢ 
pendence on planes (BW-—Sep.28’46 
p21). Thus: 
e Grumann has been making aluminun 
truck trailers, canoes, and rowboats; 





i 
\ 





e Ryan and Solar are in the industrial#-ouG! 
stainless stee] products field; hosts 
e Bell has added helicopters, subconfi’ 
tracts for companies in other fields, an¢ cidents 
et gg smal] motors for farm equi Cyt ac 
© Consolidated Vultee is making kitch d boos 
en — has bought a bus- andiing shov 
truck-building company; . 
. Curtiss-Wright has aiid conto 
of several corporations not related to thane 
plane business. ommon 
But these nonaircraft lines are still @ihloyes. / 
minor factor. The industry still is main’ 
dependent on its orders for (1) military With 1 
(2) commercial, and (3) private plancsHiiwlicy ba 
Military jobs accounted for over 80° HB) is 
of the $1 billion of business last year. P 
e Output—Last year the industry shippeq" €mp 
1,330 standard-type military planc‘fMoganizz 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


OUGH luck for Jimmy! But, in a ball game or a 
business, it doesn’t pay to overlook a hazard. Costly 
cidents are apt to happen! 
Cut accidents in your own business and you'll cut costs 
d boost efficiency. Hardware Mutuals Safety Engineer- 
g shows you how. You get this service with 
our workmen’s compensation and liability 
surance. It works through careful inspections, 


have received substantial dividend savings. These now 
total over $100,000,000.00. 

Look into all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. . . 
Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for 
our free booklet, “Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


ommon-sense suggestions. It safety-trains em- 
bloyes. And it’s safety-tailored to your own needs. H ardware Mu tu al S 


With this made-to-order safety program, the 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


blicy back of the policy brings many benefits. 
0 ° . Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
ur prompt, fair claim settlements are good shiek Radish iat Aiea t Company, Hee Office. Orcalenne, Minnencte 


for employe relations. And every year since HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


ganization Hardware Mutuals policyholders 





Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 






















































angle. Perhaps because you've let 


EXUDING EXECUTIVE . . . exuding confidence, that is. The 


type that never misses a trick, that remembers every 


















































ALL-SEASON SPEEDSTER . . . the shop hand whose produc- 
tion doesn’t sag in summer. The fellow who stays in there 
pitching. The one who’s dry and driving because you’ve 
backed him with those summer-slump chasers—R & M 
Exhaust Fans. 











TERRIFIC TYPE... the kind that’s heads-up, come hot 
weather. Files like fury, burns up the keyboard, bats 
details out in a breeze. A whizz that you probably keep 
cool, comfortable, and concentrating with a whirlwind 
R & M Air Circulator. 





him forget the heat 


with that beautiful breeze-maker, that front-office man’s 


favorite—the R & M De Luxe Fan. 
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FREE! 


R & M Fan Folder No. 
1950 and the name of 
your nearest distribu- 
tor will be sent on re- 
a, Robbins & Myers, 
inc., Fan Sales Division, 


Springfield, Obio; or 
Breached, Ontario, 








compared with almost 47,000 in jo 












Deliveries of (five-place and 0) 1) a justment 
mercial planes were also sharp\y |p, such pla 

at 568. However, 34,306 person) p}z;,.mmocee@s- 
were turned out, five times 2; »,,.qmoit 0 S 
in 1945. ti] late t 
According to the Dept. of Coinme:..qmAll @ 4 
the industry’s order backlog at the .,,aml7000 2 
of 1946 came to less than $1,210. 9 mt fiscal 
000. Included were $681,600.00 J yback t 
orders for 2,805 military plancs: a)jmmmeat 480? 
$447 million for 870 five-or-more » Delay—N 
senger planes, 15,987 three- and {o,,qmmeatds. Ce 
place private models, and 10,352 Martin 
place jobs. new 2- 
However, since then the privat: plan ing tests 
business has about fallen apart (p:.qmptment 1 
36). Cancellations have also reduced +igggpout 20 
backlog of transport planes duc to thgmeted, am 
airlines’ recent troubles (BW —Apr.5'47gmgo dozen 
p84). However 
e Development Costs—And this yea’ tificated 
earnings may again be held down pygelt: A 
development costs, as in prewar day d, to re 
Designing, engineering, and tooling ged the 
for a new plane can be very costly _gqpein mid: 
sometimes involving outlays of $25 mjqjaew ban 
nounced 


lion and up. 







Douglas, for example, recently ;gmpllion RF 
ported that its deliveries of 20 DC.@Military 
during March and April created a many maintau 
facturing loss of $5 million before tagmpilities mm 

bn tO pro 
ording 
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WALL ST. ON THE AIR 





arline 
Business and financial news got J be fille 
a new international spot on the the shi 
air this week. Merrill Lynch, ivered. 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Wall Jj will | 
Street brokerage house, began a PS: 
series of shortwave “American [question 
Business Bulletins” over Boston’s Jj llowin 
WRUL. The 15-minute broad leader 
casts, every business day, include JMjWall St 
quotations on 65 individual stocks. me. Cc 
On hand to usher in the series js late! 
were (left to right) Emil Schram, craft m. 
president of the New York Stock [J lowest 
Exchange; Walter S. Lemmon, 
president of World Wide Broad- ROMO 
casting Foundation, which runs 
WRUL,; and Winthrop H. Smith, Stanley 
managing partner of Merrill JMS seni 
Lynch. iladelph 
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;stments. Losses on future deliveries 
ch planes will decline as production 
ceeds. But Douglas doesn’t expect a 
»it to Show up from this business 
ti] late this year. 
All in all, Douglas had a deficit of 
07,000 in the first quarter of its cur- 
t fiscal year, despite $700,000 of 
pack tax credits. In the same period 
ear ago it had a $1,112,000 net profit. 
Delay~New models also involve other 
ards. Consider the case of the Glenn 
Martin Co. While pilot models of 
new 2-0-2 airliner were still under- 
ing tests recently, it made a heavy in- 
tment in the materials. It now has 
pit 20 of these ships partly com- 
ted, and components on hand for 
9 dozen more. 
However, the new model hasn’t been 
tificated. So deliveries aren’t possible. 
pult: A shortage of cash has devel- 
d, to relieve which Martin has de- 
ed the dividend payment normally 
ein mid-June and incurred $3 million 
new bank loans. Further, Martin has 
nounced that it has applied for a $25- 
jlion RFC loan. 
Military Desire—The Army is anxious 
maintain present aircraft production 
ities in a healthy operating condi- 
mn to provide for future contingencies. 
ording to Gen. Carl Spatz, chief of 
Amy Air Forces, the industry now 
bees the prospect of building fewer 
mn 1,500 planes in 1948” and that 
jeans that the industry will practically 
appear.” Last week he urged Congress 
p realize the gravity of the situation 
d work out sound measures for main- 
ning the . . . industry at a minimum 
el which, in my opinion, requires an 
mual production of about 3,000 
pies,” 
sPresident Truman’s Air Coordinating 
mmittee recently revised an earlier 
imate (B W—Apr.12’47,p34), declared 
pt at least 3,000 new military planes 
st be produced yearly. Other observ- 
agree with this estimate. As they see 
arline requirements of new planes 
| be filled for some time to come once 
the ships now on order have been 
ered. Thereafter aircraft manufac- 
¢ will bé largely on a replacement 
is, ‘ 
Vuestion—How far Congress will go 
following the suggestions of its mili 
v leaders? 
Wall Street currently isn’t very san- 
me. Consistent selling of aircraft 
bres lately has sent Standard & Poor’s 
craft manufacturing stock index to 
lowest level since March, 1938, 


ROMOTED 


Stanley W. Cousley, for the last two 
AIS senior vice-president of Fidelity- 
iladelphia Trust Co., and long promi- 
tin banking circles, this week moved 


















































SANDY McWARELONG SAYS: 





CONCRETE PAVING 


“ 


Here’s why | want 


for my tax dollars 

















LOAD FOR LOAD 
CONCRETE USUALLY 





CONCRETE’S LIGHT COLORED 
SURFACE !S SAFER BY NIGHT 
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CONCRETE’S ROUGH TEXTURE 7 
IS SKID-RESISTANT EVEN WHEN WET 










CONCRETE 
4} COSTS LESS 
TO MAINTAIN | 

































WHEN YOU ADD FIRST COST 
PLUS MAINTENANCE AND 
DIVIDE BY YEARS 
YOU FIND 
CONCRETE 
ROADS AND 
STREETS 
HAVE LOW 
ANNUAL 
cost 


























to the presidency. His predecessor, 
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Ask YOUR officials to spend YOUR dollars 
for Portland Cement Concrete Paving! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A6a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic | 
| 





200 LOCKUPS CAN’T LICK EM 


New improved lock-nuts made possible by Du Pont nylon 


Here’s something never achieved 
before .. . self-locking nuts that can 
be taken off when desired and used as 
many as 199 additional times or more 
without losing their firm grip! 
They’re made with a tough, resili- 
ent insert of molded Du Pont nylon. 
Severe vibrational stresses can’t 
budge them ... only a wrench will 
remove them. For a given size, the 
200th removal requires a torque that 
is only a few inch-pounds under that 
of the first removal. Nylon resists oils, 
solvents, gasoline, and moisture— 
shows little or no effect with age. These 
lock-nuts are easily and economically 
adapted to mass production ... assure 
dependable, long-lasting service. 
Study the properties of nylon... 
and other Du Pont plastics. Like other 
manufacturers, you may find a way to 
develop a new product ...or a means 


68 


of improving an old one. Write now 
for literature. It will pay you to have 
it in your files. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Depart- 
ment, Room 606, Arlington, N. J. 

Lock-nuts of various types with nylon inserts made 


by the Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, 
N. J. and the Nylok Corp., New York, N. Y. 


| Dias 71CS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTE 


THROUGH CHEM TRY 





Stanley W. Cousley 


Marshall S$. Morgan, 66, is retirin; 
though he will continue as director. 
Cousley has made a lifetime career: 





phia. He has worked in almost ever 
division of the organization, has beet 
head of the real estate and the tn: 
departments. In 1929 he became vic 
president; in 1941, a director. 

The only time his career was inte 
rupted was when he shipped overseas t 
serve in the Army in World War I. 


P.S. 


sion will not reconsider its Apr. 1 ord 


quette and Chesapeake & Ohio Rys. | 
has dismissed the petition requestin 
such action recently filed by two di 
senting groups of Pere Marquette pr 
ferred stockholders (BW —May104 
p78). Both roads have been directed t 
complete the merger by Dec. 31, 19 

Pullman, Inc., has decided to 
about half the funds from the sale of i 
sleeping car business to retire outstan 
ing stock. It will soon invite tenders: 
the stock at a price of $57.50. Pulln 
is prepared to spend close to $36 milli 
to buy in up to 626,000 shares. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. h 
scored an important point in its fight! 
regain solvency without going throug 
the usual reorganization wringer (BW 
May17’47,p76). St. Louis U.S. Distr 
Court has directed the road’s trustee 
petition for dismissal of the reorgani 
tion plan proposed by ICC. Under 


order, the road will file a plan unc 





which it will start again on its own. 
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his connection with Fidelity-Philad¢d 


The Interstate Commerce Commis 


approving a merger of the Pere Mag 
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yFACTURE O 
CERAMICS © 


War Assets Administration invites your proposals for pur- 
chase or lease of this ready-to-operate, alumina produc- 
ing facility which includes modern buildings, machinery 
and processing equipment and government-owned 
sources of raw materials. 

Plant site and limestone deposits, totaling approxi- 
mately 184 acres are located near Harleyville, Dorchester 
County, South Carolina, with excellent utilities and trans- 
portation available. As to strategic location, the site is 
forty miles NW of Charleston, sixty miles SE of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, eighty miles east of Augusta and 
ninety miles NE of Savannah, Georgia. 

Kaolin clay pits and clay-loading facilities, approxi- 
mately 137 acres, containing approximately 5 million 
tons of clay are located about eighty miles northwest, 
near Aiken, Aiken County, South Carolina. 


PLANT SITE AND LIMESTONE DEPOSITS: 

Of the 184 acres of land, 19 acres are occupied by 
the plant, 29 acres for transportation right-of-way, 
and the balance by the limestone deposits. Thirteen 
major and a number of minor buildings are included, ag- 
gregating a total floor area of approximately 66,000 sq. 
ft. The larger buildings are: Mill Building, a 4-story struc- 
ture of steel and concrete construction, with corrugated 
asbestos siding and roofing and totaling approximately 
10,700 sq. ft. of floor area. The Leaching Building, 
2-story structure, of cement block masonry. construc- 
tion, concrete floors and built-up roofing contains ap- 
proximately 10,700 sq. ft. of floor space. Other buildings 
include: Office and Laboratory, Warehouse, Garage and 


w 


LY-EQUIPPED, |p 


ee iwoustkY. | Plant Site Limestone Deposits * Kaolin Clay Pits 
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HARLEYVILLE . AIKEN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Machine Shop, Coal Pulverizing Building, Sinter Build- 
ing, Hydrate Building, Desilicating Tower, Dorrco 
Building, Boilerhouse and Coal Crusher Building. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: 

All production equipment including that used for clay 
treatment (clay thickeners, wash mills, hydroclassifier ), 
milling (ball mills, crushers), sintering and sinter 
treatment (3 rotary kilns, 35’, 70’ and 250’, air cooler, 
dust collector unit), leaching (continuous filters), 
calcining (one 7’ x 125’ rotary kiln, multitube cooler), 
hydrating (Dorr tanks with agitators, hydroseparators, 
hydrate thickeners) is in excellent condition and in- 
cluded in this offering. 

Written proposals in triplicate for the purchase or 
lease of this facility, known as the Ancor Corporation, 
Plancor 1831, will be received by War Assets Adminis- 
tration until 2:00 P.M. (E.S.T.), July 17, 1947, and 
should be addressed to the Columbia, South Carolina 
District Office, Wingfield Building, 1246 Main Street, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Proposals should be submitted on Uniform Bid Forms 
available from the Columbia office. These bid forms give 
the terms and conditions of the offer and a full descrip- 
tion of the property. 

Priority for purchase may be arranged for qualifying 
small business. War Assets Administration reserves the 

y right to rejéct any or all proposals. 

Credit terms are available. 


Address all inquiries to: 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 






FIELD BLDG. - 1246 MAIN STREET 


. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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HEATING-COOLING COILS 
AND AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 





EVAPORATOR COILS @ Illustrated is Type 
**E,** for direct expansion cooling systems 
using Freon or methy! chloride. Complete 
with casing and liquid distributor. 





COMMERCIAL HEAT TRANSFER COILS e 
Type ‘‘C’' (unencased) comes in multiplicity 
of sizes for factory-built air conditioning, 
heating, drying or special processing units. 





BLAST COILS © Type ‘‘B"’ 
is for use in central plant heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning systems. Has 
‘eee for bolting to sheet metal housings. 


shown here, 








STREAMAIRE AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
© For heating, cooling, humidifying, de- 
humidifying, filtering in any combination. 
Mail coupon below for further details 





YOUNG RACIATOR CO.; 705 Margusi'e St, Racine, Wis. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS 
AIR CONDITIONING UNITS * CONVECTORS * CONDENSERS 








HEAT EXCHANGERS EVAPORATORS 
COOLING COIs INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS \o UNIT HEATERS 
GAS COOLERS ‘Oil COOLERS 





EVAPORATIVE COOLERS « ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 


and ao complete line of Aircroft Heat Transfer Equipment 





YOUNG RADIATOR 
705 Marquette Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Send Catalog No. 147 on 
Young Coils, Air Conditioning 
Units and Heating Equipment. 


co. 


Nome. 
Address. 
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MARKETING 





Prepackaging Sells Glassware 


Owens-lllinois’ Libbey Glass Division to market American; 


Prepackaging is about to do for table 


glassware what it has done for so many 
other articles—boost sales and revolu- 
tionize distribution methods. Tipoff is 
the present campaign of the Libbey 
Glass Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co, on its Americana line. 

e Earlier Tests—This is not the first 
time Libbey has employed prepackaging; 
it has used it often in the last two years. 
But on all previous occasions prepack- 
aging was used for special promotions. 
These promotions were featured heavily 
on store counters, and were backed by 
heavy national advertising campaigns— 
for a time. Then they gave way to new 
promotions. 


But Americana will be different. It is 


going to be maintained in open stock on 
a permanent basis. And thus it indicates 
that prepackaging has turned out to be 
all that Libbey hoped it would. 

e Preliminary Surveys—It all started 
back in 1944 when ‘Libbey executives 
began thinking about postwar demand 
for glassware. They made an intensive 
and extensive survey of the display, mer- 
chandising, and handling of table glass- 
ware in department stores. And they also 
a surveyed the tastes and prejudices of 









And the prepackaged glasses sell more, too. 


pattern as open stock. Tests show that prepackaged glasses ¢ 
handling, selling costs; tie in better with ads; boost sales. 


consumers. The customers said the 
wanted prepackaging. Libbey then wen 
out and polled retailers and distributo; 
When they came out almost unayj 
mously in favor of prepackaging, th 
verdict was in. 

e Ad Tie-Ins—How did Libbey expe 
prepackaging to bring about more le 
and, therefore, more profits? First, as h; 
always been true of bulk packaged prod 
ucts, most of the national selvertisis 
behind glassware lost its effectivene; 
because of the cumbersome method; ¢ 
handling the product. Prepackaging ; 
designed to feature brand names , 
that the point-of-sale display backs y 
and coordinates with the national 
vertising campaigns. 

Again, a major advantage of pr 
packaging glassware is that it hel Ips t 
make the customer buy more than sh 
may have intended. A woman wh 
comes into a store wanting six glasses 
but who finds an attractive ready-mad 
package of eight; can often be induce 
to buy the larger number. 

e Handling Costs Cut—And if, whil 
sales are going up, handling costs an 
time can be cut down, the resulting up 
swing in the profit curve can be tru 
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,.for minimum fuel consumption, 
TODD BURNERS 











HE costs of operating mechanical equipment 


bossible scrutiny, for they offer the most fruitful 


are being examined today with the strictest 





portunity for reducing overall operating ex- 





bense in both commercial buildings and factories. 
athe field of heat and power, Todd Oil Burners 
‘Provide real possibilities of pulling down both 










COMBUSTION, 


81-16 45th Avenue, 
N, ROCHESTER, HOBOKEN, 





Ss. MOBILE 
CHARLESTON, GALVESTON, MOBILE, 
IDS, TAMPA, RONTO, BAR’ 
yom , et SEATTLE, MONTREAL, TO 








EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPOR 


Elmhurst, Queens, 
NEWARK, PHI! TON, D 
TIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, SRO DsTON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS~ © ORLEANS: 
LLA, BU 


“For commercial or industrial installation, 
I recommend Todd Burners” 





day by day charges, and long range maintenance 
expense, wherever obsolete oil burning equip- 
ment is used. In many such cases fuel consump- 
tion, for instance, has been cut as much, or more, 
than 10%. While for a new building, Todd 
Burners offer the opportunity to start operations 
with top efficiency. 


Consult Todd engineers on your heat and power 


requirements! 












ATION 
N. Y. 
LADELPHIA, CHICAGO, — 


. 
LOS ANGELES, 
ENOS AIRES, LONDON 
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SAVES 51% 
ON PACKING 


Aetna Plywood & Veneer Company, large Chicago 


distributor, cuts crate weight 75 pounds, and saves 
labor and material with Acme Steelstrap methods 


If packing materials were expensive 
and hard to get, if labor were scarce 
and costly, what would you do? 
Aetna called Acme’s Shipping 
Specialists. Here’s what happened: 
(1) Quantity of crating materials was 
reduced. (2) Labor time was cut from 
25 minutes to 5 minutes per bundle. 
(3) Bundle weight was reduced by 75 
pounds. (4) Fewer men handle a much 
larger volume than was previously 
possible. (5) Heavy carrier penal- 
ties on improperly packaged L.C.L. 


and truck shipments are avoided. 


Acme’s Shipping Specialists are lo- 
cated in principal cities. They are 
ready to work with you to help solve 
your general or specific shipping 
problems without obligation. 


Send the coupon below or write for 
a booklet containing more true case 
histories of shipping problems in var- 
ious industries which have beensolved 
by Acme Shipping Specialists and 
Acme Steelstrap methods. 












wonderful. It is true that glass\: are jd 
long ago outgrown the old-f, hioned 
nethod of bulk packaging in bar:e|s ys 
a bale of straw and excelsior. ‘| his jy 
given way to the corrugated hippin 
carton. But the average shipping caro, 
still held at least six dozen glasses, 

Unpackaging, storing, washing, gi 
playing, and repacking for delivery », 
customers all added to expenses. In ¢}, 
store itself, open bin storage as 4} 
tule. Handling costs were high; break,». 
was excessive, : 





successful. The sets sold quickly. 


all rang up terrific sales records. 


e Lower Selling Costs—As a clincher, 









This success led to further promo. 
tions. Libbey Hostess sets, Libbey Cur- 
nival, and Libbey Tally Ho glassware 


Libbey has also taken time studies of 


vel 
Mot 


omati 
fail Ou 
The me 


ins is at 
ndent 1 


¢ Successful Promotions—Libbey  },M ordous 
run enough prepackaging promiotionsfilal fac 
now to be quite sure that its expect: fil onal sh 
tions are being realized. In 19+5, thelllMors can 
new heat-treated glassware promotiorllhers nat 
featured prepackaging. Libbey put , buying 
huge national advertising effort behindflll&tes Gu 
it. In addition, retailers were provided Co, has 
with complete merchandising kits show. the gu 
ing them how to promote the glassware pving We 
to the best advantage. And of course ew syst 
the box which carried the glassware was gles in 
especially designed to be a merchandiser, New ¥ 
The results of this promotion were yerIllers fror 


gal for 
partmen 
\W—Mar 
same | 
Ward’s 
erchandi 












Old crating method—For one size plywood, 
crate cost $1.39 for lumber and $.375 for 
labor—a total of $1.765. Total weight, 350 
pounds; contents 20 pieces. 







Acme Steelstrap and Corrugated Sheets — 

materials cost per bundle, $.775, and labor, eS 
$.075—a total of $.85. The bundle weighs F 
275 pounds and contains 20 pieces. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-67 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 





More savings ahead for Acme 
Steelstrap users— No. 3 Steelstrap- 
per, the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the 
strap in one operation. Small base 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- 
face. Two levers working in op- 
posite directions make for better 
balance and easier handling. 





ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hill 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 





LOS ANGELES 11 





















retail clerks to prove that prepackaging 
results in a faster and cheaper retail 
sales operation. Such proof makes a tel: 
ing point with retailers who are trying 
to improve sales per man-hour. 

Libbey sent out shoppers to clock 
the wrapping time on prepackaged glass 
ware and compare it with the wrapping 
time of bulk glassware. 

All the tests, which were conducted 
over a period of 18 days, were made in 
variety stores that were handling Libbey 
promotions and also bulk packaged glass 
ware. At one store the average time 
spent by clerks in packing six of the con- 
ventional type water tumblers was 2 
minutes 55 seconds. A Libbey pre 
packaged set was ready in 55. sec- 
onds, less than a third the time of the 
bulk. Tests in other variety stores yielded 


MORA 


similar results. Since 

And to scoffers who would say: “Sure, MM turers, a 
but how much longer does it take to sell IMM ducers, | 
the prepackaged,” Libbey can answer fi crs’ to a. 
that in the variety stores studied the Ming new 
orepackaged was outselling five-cent bulk I the juve: 
glasses by four to one. Work 
e Guaranteed—Americana will be sold ready, I 
through department and specialty stores. MM signer an 
Its $10.75 price for each 24-picce set Hin on ye 
takes it out of the variety-store clas. I tric toys. 
Colors are fired on, and the company MB York set 
guarantees a new glass if the “safedg¢ Monstratio 
rim ever chips. (above) 

Libbey is still packing bulk glassware. MBFor a y 
But it expects that, eventually, all glas* Muses a tir 
ware to be sold at retail will go out pr Ha 10¢ Ey 





NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 
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packaged. 
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ventory Control 


Montgomery Ward adopts 
omatic sales tabulation in 
ail outlets. Cuts guesswork, 
sts-and may boost business. 


The merchandising of women’s fash- 
ns is at best full of pitfalls for inde- 
ndent retail stores. But it is doubly 
adous for big national chain sellers. 
ical fads, seasonal changes, and 
jjonal shifts in popularity of styles and 
lors can catch the chain’s New York 
vers napping if fast, accurate reports 
buying trends aren’t available. 
Less Guesswork—Montgomery Ward 
Co. has devised a way to take some 
the guesswork out of retailing fast- 
ping women’s styles. It is installing 
ew system for mechanical tabulation 
sles in its retail stores and stocks in 
New York retail pool. The system 
fers from the one devised by Edward 
gal for instantaneous recording of 
partment store sales in a central office 
W-Mar.22’47,p68). But it aims at 
same end: tight inventory control. 
Ward’s New York pool supplies style 
chandise to the company’s retail 





MORALE AND MARKET 


= aed 


Since the war, battery manufac- 
turers, along with many other pro- 
ducers, have switched from a sell- 
es’ to. a buyers’ market. Now, eye- 
ing new fields, they are tapping 
the juvenile trade. 

Working closely with Ever- 
ready, Doug Rolfe, aviation de- 
signer and gadgeteer, is out to cash 
mon young enthusiasm for elec- 
tric toys. At Melrose House, New 
York settlement, he put on a dem- 
onstration to show small fry 
above) how to make their own. 
For a miniature racing car, he 
uses a tiny war surplus motor—and 


410¢ Eveready flashlight battery. 
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Gluing the 
freight claim dollar 


gether 


Shipping damage can now be reduced up to 100%. 

How? 

With LoaD-LOK* adhesive — which has been fully approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for glued unit loading. What equipment is needed? 
Only an inexpensive glue pan installation on your loading conveyor. How is 
glued unit loading done? As fully explained in Bulletin No. 506 — Progress 
Report on Glued Unit Loading System — issued by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Glued Unit Loading is of vital interest to all palletized or unitized carload 
shippers of canned goods, light bulbs, china, bottled goods and all other fragile 
or crushable materials — regardless of their containers. We'd like to send you 
a copy of the AAR Bulletin No. 506 on Glued Unit Loading; and we’d like to 
tell you about LOAD-LOK Adhesive. Address: 272 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., San Francisco 11; 
and other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and Montreal. In England: National Adhesives, Ltd.,Slough. (*Reg. Trade Mark) 
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ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
73 
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a \ Harter posture chairs add 
aay to office efficiency by 
oe increasing the comfort of 


all employees. Every model can be easily 
adjusted to the requirements of its user. 
Deep-cushioned with Harter bonded foam 
rubber —soft, cool, resilient. Upholstered 
in B. F. Goodrich Koroseal, the flexible 
material that’s washable, wrinkle-proof. 


Harter dealers in principal cities of U.S.and 
1 Canada. Write for name of one near 


you—ask for literature. Dept. 206, 
HARTER 


Harter Corp., Sturgis, Michigan. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


OFFICE POSTURE CHAIRS 














Aigher Standards 


BUSINESS 
MARKER...N.R.D.G.A. recommends: 


“HIGHER STANDARDS 
OF COURTESY TOWARD 
CUSTOMERS” 


Different groups of manufacturers have 
found a helpful courtesy in giving the 
buyer evidence that their products 
adhere to standards set up to assure 
operating efficiency. 
— witness the success of the RLM Stand- 
ards Institute, the Fleur-O-Lier Manufac- 
. turers, the Certified Lamp Makers, the 
American Home Lighting Institute and 
others supplying ETL certified equipment. 
They retain ETL for independent testing 
of product qualities. 





Write for Bulletin on 
Certification 


Electrical Testing Laboratories Inc 


2 East End Avenue at 79th Street 
New York 21 N. Y. 
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stores. New York buyers will now have 
the help of coded cards and automatic 
tabulating machines. At a moment's 
notice, these will provide detailed in- 
formation on what styles are selling in 
Georgia and Kansas, and where bigger 
stocks are needed to meet consumer de- 
mand. The system will also cut down 
overstocking, and reduce markdowns by 
showing up slow sellers promptly. 

e Installation Started—Sales and inven- 
tories of women’s style dresses are al- 
ready controlled by the system in the 
New York pool. Sportswear, coats, and 
furs will be added soon. When fully in- 
stalled, merchandise carried in 2,000 
retail departments will be included. 

In Chicago the system is being used 
to keep closer tabs on retail sales of 
shoes. Its application to electrical hard- 
ware and hardware lines is being studied. 
But Ward does not plan to install the 
system in departments handling steady- 
selling, staple merchandise. 

e Operation—This is how the system 
works: 

When merchandise comes into the 
New York pool, a coded card showing 
style number, color, price, and manu- 
facturer of each item is prepared for a 
master file. As merchandise is shipped to 
retail stores, the cards are transferred to 
the proper store file. 

Weekly summaries of sales from each 
retail store are sent to the central pool. 
A mechanical tabulation then gives 
Ward buyers a complete picture of in- 
ventory on hand in each store by style, 
color, size, and price range. The tabu- 
lations also show sales for the week and 
for the season to date on each item. 
Other cards summarize stocks on hand 
in the pool. 

e Savings and Sales—Ward officials ex- 
pect the system to bring substantial 
financial savings by reducing markdowns 
and inventory investment. But they re- 
gard this as secondary. By keeping retail 
stores stocked with merchandise their 
customers want at the time they want 
it, they anticipate the primary advantage 
of increased sales. The new system was 
devised by Ward’s newly organized Re- 
search Division. Formerly, all the re- 
search activities were carried on inde- 
pendently by the company’s individual 
departments; now they are all pulled 
together into one division. 

e Other Uses—Headed by Ward’s for- 
mer controller, L. F. Crews, the division 
is studying application of mechanical 
tabulation to other phases of the busi- 
ness. Installation of tabulating tech- 
niques to provide better information on 
personnel, and their possible use in the 
mail-order division are being discussed. 

Other projects to be handled in the 
new department include: merchan- 
dise research and accumulation of mer- 
chandise data, studies of standardization 
of price lines and assortments carried in 
Ward retail stores. 





FDA Gets Two Knocks, 


Two Boosts From Courts 
Bigwigs at the Food & Drug Admiy 


istratiqgn are busy trying to deci 
whether their powers have been jp. 
creased or decreased as a result of son, 
recent court decisions. q 
e Dangerous Drugs—On the  negat; 
side, the Fifth Circuit Court of A». 
peals has just upheld a lower-court ¢ 
cision which jeopardizes FDA’s systey 
of insisting that certain “dangeroy 
drugs” be sold only by prescription. 
In the Sullivan case (BW—Noy.9’4 
p64), the court held that the retail 
who sold sulfathiazole tablets without 
prescription was not subject to the 
agency’s directions. The court held that 
the FDA’s jurisdiction ceased when ap 
Atlanta wholesaler sold the tablets to 
the Columbus (Ga.) retailer. From then 
on the transaction was considered in 


















SILVER-WEIGHTED SALES 


Oniginal Kegew 
0 efile yflale 


START YOUR SET 


Premiums—sure sign of a buy- 
ers’ market—are going seasonal. 
General Foods Corp., which a 
year and a half ago revived silver 
spoon premiums on_ its , Post 
Wheat Meal package, has recently 
switched this perennial premium 
favorite to cold breakfast foods, to 





catch the summer trade. For 50¢ fifhe MO 
and an outside wrapper from 4 : 

- ° tan aR unique 
packaged unit of Post-Tens, repre- a 
senting all the Post cold cereals, l flexibi 
you now get three Rogers silver Jjpring. 


plate spoons. Formerly you got 
two. A gem of 


And you now get a note explain- JP space o 
ing that for additional sums and Bie . 
wrappers you can get knives and male 

Lu 80 qui 


forks, too. 
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gets new pace in business figuring 


Operators appreciate its simplicity —enthuse over 





Business and operators alike its “Velvet Touch” and the incomparable Monroe 
ecognize the advantages of ease of operation that lets fingers speed through all 
ombining simplicity, small figuring tasks with effortless accuracy. In every way 
size, silence and speed in thi this latest Monroe triumph wie“: Ribas opine 
d diff ' . tors Who Know Prefer Monroe. 

hCw az mf full = 
a 7 Get the complete story on the new MONRO- 
matic calculator. MATIC — the 
Monroe’s thirty-five-year leadership. See and com- 


The MONRO-MATIC is years ahead because of pare—then decide. Call the nearby Monroe owned 
‘ q - branch or write to Monroe Calculating Machine 


calculator sensation that reflects 








unique and radically new features . . . its speed 
os ons ‘ ; é . Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
i flexibility bring startling economies to business 


ring. 
A gem of modern design, the MONRO-MATIC fits ONROE 
space occupied by a letterhead. It’s light beyond 


ief .. . easily carried by a girl from desk to desk ot Eiht Rane tr at Aaa 


iso quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. ‘CALCULATING @ ADDING @ ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Either we have your tape 


or well make it! 


Bauer & Black has helped hundreds of 
industries find the right tape for the 
right job. If, among the few tapes 
shown here, you don’t find yours, 
write Dept 7-6 today for free Techni- 
cal Consultant Service. If necessary 
and to our mutual advantage, we'll 
make the tape you need. 
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Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 








Production Short Cuts to Reduce ( 
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trastate and not subject to fi 
e Seizure Power—Earlier, the 
Court’s refusal to review the \ int} 
cuit Court of Appeals decisio: jp « 
Phelps-Dodge case (BW-—} :}.?>: 
p20) had left FDA powerless to , 
spoiled goods after they had ; 
interstate commerce. 

In answer to this decision, Fp 
supporters have introduced a bil! in (,, 
gress to give the agency specific autho; 
to seize adulterated or misbranded prog 


} ganize 
Boiganiz 
e held. 
talizing 
e is | 


ucts whether in interstate comsnerce a 
being held for sale. Now if the Supre; erp 


Court refuses to reverse the Fifth ¢; 
cuit Court in the Sullivan case, fF) 
will undoubtedly press for a m 
stronger law. 

e Favorable Decisions—Two other 
cent court decisions have strengthen 
FDA’s hand. The Ninth Circuit Coy 
of Appeals reversed a lower court x 
tuled that the agency was within ; 
powers when it acted to seize a 
branded device from the home of a sit 
fied owner. The device in question y 
one of Dinshah P. Ghadiali’s “Specty 
Chrome” machines, juke box afi 
which claimed to cure by special lil 
(BW—Nov.9’46,p64). FDA inspect 
have been busy taking the contrapti 
out of circulation ever since Chad 
was fined the largest sum ever levi 
in an FDA case. 

In addition, the Supreme Court }; 
just given a broad interpretation of i 
important guarantee section of the 19 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act. In U. 
vs. Kelp Laboratories (BW—Noy.9’ 
p64) the court ruled that all false gu 


antees could be prosecuted by FD G 

“even though some of them may act 

ally result only in intrastate distrib@i™, analys 

tion.” nizing p 
ow som 


FAIR TRADE INQUIRY ations 


s for b 

The Federal Trade Commission hg@of the | 
launched a “quickie” inquiry into co™mstein’s 
sumer goods whose prices are fixed 1 


for his 
der the fair trade laws. But don’t qgdent in 


pect much action to result. It’s just pagpmingda 
of the Administration’s faltering <aggpecome 

paign to talk prices down (BW—M:y¥qgponal De 
: 7,pl 5). HICCESSO1 


FTC asked 200 manufacturers @¢. He ' 


drugs, electrical appliances, househdg™g’t5, sir 
furnishings, and other ‘products qjfeat Jat 
specify the retail price of their produqggmtten 


on the following dates: Apr. 1, !) men’s V 
before the end of OPA; Jan. 1, 1947, 
months after OPA’s death; Apr. 1, 1MRURY-1 
before President Truman’s appeal | 
price cuts; May 15, 1947, after the Agmhen Tu 


ministration’s lower-price campaign b slapped 


died down. F Was a 

Replies are expected to show: (MPS. Bu 
Many price-fixed drugs increased It these b 
during the war, and only 1% or -4rom bo 


since the end of price control; (2) px is d 
fixed appliances and the like have goggpet tetar 
up about as much as nonprice-fixed © the squ 
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ors since the end of OPA; (3) there 
been few cuts in either ae 
er articles in response to Truman’s 


BOR NEWS FOR RETAILERS 
)rganized labor is rapidly stepping up 


Boganizing campaign in the retail- 
» field. And George G. Kirstein is 
talizing on the drive. 

¢ is publishing a twice-monthly 
letter for store owners under the 
“Retailers’ Labor News Analyst.” 
tents include advice on labor prob- 
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George G. Kirstein 


,analyses of case histories, news of 
izing progress at various stores. Up 
ow some 200 stores and 50 trade 
ations have subscribed; Kirstein 
s for between 700 and 900 by the 
n hggof the year. 
 coqmstein’s background admirably fits 
, for his new venture. He was vice- 
+ qamdent in charge of labor relations for 
t pagpmingdale’s in New York, left there 
cagmpecome executive secretary for the 
{ayjjonal Defense Mediation Board and 
‘ Buccessor, the National War Labor 
‘5 @@. He was in the Navy from 1943 
chomi®45, since then has been an inde- 
+; (™@ecnt Jabor-relations counsellor and 
dugtitten a weekly labor column for 
)jf™men’s Wear Daily. 


\MMURY-TAX PINCH GROWS 


hen luxury businesses had a fat 
slapped on them -during the war, 
twas a muffled squawk from con- 
ts. But they went on spending. 
these businesses find they are being 
om both sides: Luxury spending, 

is dropping anyway, is being 
et retarded by the large excise taxes. 
the squawks coming from sellers of 
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_ Engineers of the Crown Cork and Seal 
Company specified Ampco Metal for the 
filler gear on Cem bottling machines — 
for longer life lower maintenance 
costs. Segmented design makes mainte- 
mance easier, when required. 


against bottling costs — with Ampco Metal, 
the modern aluminum bronze 


extreme operating conditions — 
wear, impact, fatigue—meet their 
match in durable Ampco Metal 


It’s good strategy to concentrate 
strength at the point of attack — 
that’s why designers specify Ampco 
Metal for critical machine parts 
like the gear illustrated above. 
Ampco Metal’s extra wear-resist- 
ance means longer life and trouble- 
free service for parts subject to ex- 
treme operating conditions, 


Ampco Metal is a superior alu- 
minum bronze of closely controlled 
quality — far more durable than 
ordinary alloys of this type. It is 
lighter and stronger than other 
bronzes — and an exceptionally 


feg US 
Pu OF 





good bearing alloy. Specify Ampco 
Metal for parts that must operate 
dependably when subject to impact 
and fatigue, compression, corro- 
sion, or extreme temperatures, 


Let your nearby Ampco engineet 
help you select the proper grade 
for your requirements from the 
seven standard grades and several 
modifications available. For com- 
plete information on Ampco Met- 
al, write for Bulletin 71 today! 





Ampco Metal has 7 outstanding 
performance advantages . . . 
Excellent bearing qualities © High 
strength-weight ratio ® High com- 
pressive strength ® High impact and 
fatigue values ® Corrosion-resistance 
® Efficiency at extreme temperatures, 











Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. BW-6, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Field Offices in Principal Cities 
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Fil Manufacturers who are striving to improve their pro- 
duction performance are giving material handling a lot of 
attention these days. They know that modern, practical 
handling methods are paying dividends in greater pro- 
duction, safety, and better employee relations. There are 
always many problems connected with the design and 
i application of continuous flow handling systems, and 
these are often quite difficult to solve. Such problems are 
a headache to busy plant engineers already involved 
with other production details—but these same problems 
are the everyday work of Mathews Engineers. The 
Mathews people are specialists in applying continuous 
ia flow handling methods, and have at their command the 
facilities of three modern plants and the experience of 
nearly half a century of conveyer work in light and heavy 
' industry. So, don’t let handling problems get you down— 
ha | give them to Mathews Engineers and realize the advant- 
i ages that are in a conveyer service which is complete 
from preliminary engineering to erection in the field. 
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MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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i : MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
t : SAM CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 

? : “MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 

. PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 

. Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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luxury goods and services « 
muffled. 

Only a few groups have ¢ep }, 
thus far before the Hous \y,, 
Means Committee, but man 
getting in voice to argue fo: redy, 
or abolition of the luxury excices, \y 
the hearings are concluded, the }, 
bag, fur, toilet-goods, jewelry. gas. 
ance, movie, and nightclub indy: 
will have appeared. 

Complaints vary, but two arguny 
are fairly standard: 

(1) Some sellers insist that their p, 
ucts or services are a necessity, 7 
luxury. , 

(2) Others say that the increased, 
ume resulting from a decrease in 
cise taxes would stimulate busines; ; 
lower prices; a few even add that 
cuts might provide the government y 
revenue in excess of the current 4 
because of increased unit volume, 


Orderly Orders 


Dress manufacturers ; 
retailers may adopt a stands 


order blank to end abuses 


cancellations, returns, payme 


The end of the sellers’ market in 
garment industry caused a lot of li 
aches—especially for the manufactur 
Large department stores and cli 
seemed to enjoy exercising their ne 
regained powers—canceling orders, 
turning merchandise with or wit! 
good reasons. Manufacturers’ fears ‘ 
things might get even worse are at 
being somewhat stilled: Retailers are) 
ing to confer about a standard 
blank which may end abuses by | 
sides. 

Reason for the retailers’ readines 
relax their whip hand may lie in 
marks like those of Rep. Wright ? 
man (BW-—Apr.26'47,p74). He st 
that unfair cancellations and merc! 


tion objective of the Robinson-Pat 
Act, can be prosecuted legally. 

e Rough Draft—The National Re 
Dry Goods Assn. has prepared a 1 
draft of a standard order blank whic 


manufacturers will get a look at i 


the discussions. 

Both sides will get a chance to sug: 
changes at conferences to be held s0 
Manufacturers will be represented 
three trade associations: Popular Pn 
Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc., * 
tional Dress Manufacturers Assn., 3 
Afhliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc. 
e The Bone of Contention—Bigzest 





novation in the rough is a list of 
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dise returns violate the antidiscrim 








is currently circulating among retail 


the near future. N.R.D.G.A. intends! 
draft only to provide a starting point! 
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m to the customer and follows with a 


jitions Of purchase on the back of 
fom. They cover agreement on ship- 
» dates, warranties, and arbitration 
se of any controversy or claim that 
ht arise. Sckings on shipping cases 
date of mailing invoices are also 
ified. Composition of this list is 
iy to be the biggest bone of conten- 
‘at the revision conferences. 
{anufacturers hope that the blank, as 
ly constituted, will cut unwarranted 
ellations and returns, end shipping 
‘open order.” ‘They would also like 
fnition of time limits on warranted 
ms; in the past they have frequently 
wed returns so late that they could 
dispose of the merchandise before it 
tout of style. 
etailers, on the other hand, want 
ements concerning justifiable rea- 
for returns, liberal definition of end- 
yonth terms, specified procedure for 
ling bills of lading and express re- 
', Furthermore they want to be 
anteed protection from litigation 
ng out of patent, trademark, or copy- 
t violations. 
fore the War—The need for some 
of standardization has been realized 
¢ or less passively by both sides for a 
rtime. In 1937 Popular Priced Dress 
ufacturers Group, Inc., and the 
D.G.A. put their heads together, 
‘up a set of rules for ordering. Mem- 
of the cloak and suit industry agreed 
N.R.D.G.A. on similar rules in 
Q 
e war halted enforcement. Any- 
g that could be manufactured and 
ped was sold with or without rules, 
always with profit for both manufac- 
rand retailer. But the end of the 
boom brought back the old troubles. 
y both sides may find that a standard 
t form will provide a more stable 
tionship between them. 


killern’s 20-store drug chain in Dal- 
has a novel point-of-sale device. 
en the cash register rings up a sale, 
lectronic device says a quiet “thank 


message on one of several current 
1otions, 

ederal Trade Commission has or- 
d 31 makers of tags, pin tickets, 
other marking and pricing devices 
ase and desist from practices which 
“part and parcel of a combination 
conspiracy” to fix and maintain uni- 
| prices, 

CBS, New York outlet of Colum- 
Broadcasting, has begun to fight 
k against newspaper criticism of 
Db. A once-a-week sustainer, “CBS 
Ws the Press,” points out reporting 
nsistencies, comments on slanted 
S, generally takes a dim view of 
‘papers. Program may later take in 
zines, 
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Markets, these days, don’t wait on 
LATE DELIVERIES 


Tue post-war phase of scarcities and 
excusable delays has passed. In to- 
day’s highly competitive markets, 
buyers are picking and choosing from 
a variety of goods—forming buying 
habits vital to your future sales. 

This is no time for a serious break- 
down in the power equipment of 
your plant. It would snarl up your 
deliveries. Necessarily, competitive 
goods would replace yours on the dis- 
play floors and shelves. For retailers, 
these days, can’t sell promises. 

You reduce this chance of lost pro- 
duction by insuring with Hartford 
Steam Boiler. This insurance and its 
accompanying engineering inspection 
services are unique. You benefit 
from the accumulated “know-how” 


of 81 years of accident-prevention 
experience. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of inspec- 
tion engineers devoted solely to this 
exacting work. These men, whose 
advice has often added years to the 
working ‘life of costly installations, 
are located strategically throughout 
the country, within easy reach in case 
of an emergency. 

Such advantages have put Hartford 
Steam Bailer out in front among 
those who purchase Engineering In- 
surance. Ask your agent or broker 
how the Company can 
help keep your power 
equipment working & 
safely: 





The Hartford Steam Bojler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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For 20 years we have been 
whittling away the founda- 
tions of our economic struc- 
ture. We have been cutting 
away the incentives to “get 
ahead in the world,” to in- 
crease production and to 
improve efficiency. Unless 
this process is reversed soon, 
we risk the sort of industrial 
stagnation that currently 
afflicts Great Britain so dis- 
astrously. 

How far the whittling has 
gone is shown by the state- 
ment in the center of the 
page. It shows that every- 
one’s stake in working harder 
and getting ahead has been 
reduced sharply since 1929. 
In that year anyone who was 
even moderately successful 
could look forward to reaping 
the rewards of his success. 
If he earned $5,300 annually 
over a period of 25 years he 
could retire on a comfortable 
income of $3,000 per year. 
Or he could pile up enough 
capital to go into business 
for himself. He could fulfill 
the American dream as 
phrased by Abraham Lincoln 
in his first annual message to 
Congress in 1861: 

“The prudent, penniless 
beginner in the world, labors 
for wages awhile, saves a sur- 
plus with which to buy tools 
or land for himself, then Ja- 
bors on his own account 
another while, and at length 


hires another new beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous system, which opens 
the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequent 
energy and progress and improvement of condition 


to all. 


Look at the situation today. To retire on an annual 
income from investment that will buy as mych as 
$3,000 did in 1929, a young man needs to earn over 
$13,000 a year for 25 years, That’s more than 242 times 








YOUR CHANCES OF GETTING AHEAD 


To see how your chances of getting on in the world 
have changed during the past few decades, the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics has calculated how much 
it now takes to save enough to acquire a retirement 
income or a comparable stake in a business, as compared 
to what it took in 1914 and 1929. 

The objective set is an income from investment equal 
to $3,000 a year in 1929 doliars. It is assumed that the 
savings required to yield this income are made over a 
period of twenty-five years. During that period it is also 
assumed that $4,000 per year (in 1929 dollars) is spent 
on living expenses,* 


Here is how the figures work out: 


Yearly 
Income Needed 


1914 $3,075 
1929 5207 
1947 Saat 


It now takes more than four times as large an 
annual income as it did in 1914 to gain a com- 
parable stake. It takes well over twice as much 
as it did in 1929, 


Changes in three factors — federal income taxes, liv- 
ing costs, and interest rates — explain why the income 
needed has multiplied so. Here’s how these factors line 
up for the three years, 


Federal Income Taxes Interest Rate 





Married Mon, 2 dependents Cost of High-grade 
Living (Index Corporate 
$5,000 income $10,000 income Numbers 1935-39) Bonds 
1914 $10 $60 71.8 5% 
1929 $3 $40 122.5 % 
1947 $589 $1,862 155.0 212% 


Similar calculations show that if we could reduce fed- 
eral expenditures from $35 billion to $25 billion annually, 
raise interest rates by one-tenth and lower living costs by 
15% — all realistic possibilities if we make the effort — 
then the income needed to build up such a retirement 
fund would come down to $9,500. The chances of realiz- 
ing that goal would then be restored to what they were 
in 1929, 


*Several other factors were omitted from the calculations because 
they would not have a decisive effect on the results. Thus, existence of 
social security pensions and retirement funds now reduces the income 
needed; but if staie income taxes were added, the income needed 
would increase. 








effect on all of us, 





YOUR CHANCES . 
OF GETTING AHEAD 
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Why Try to Succeed? 


While the income need 
for retirement today has j 
creased 242 times ~ or] 
more than 150% ~sing 
1929, the average perso 
income has increased 4 
80%. So the average ma 
chances of achieving suc 
are really slimmer now thghow t 
a generation ago. hon. B 

This , 1929-47 trend fj more | 
something new in Ameriamifles th 
The average person’s chan coal 
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of getting ahead improvgmird of 
during 1914-29. In that yjmthe L 
riod the dollar income necmpiness 
ed for retirement or a stijqgentive 
in business rose by 75‘, bagmehe int 
the average income rose igmentive 
100%. So more people we r00t- 
within striking distance @expens 
success and security in ])Jmtop of 
than in 1914. The story hgjyg #0 
been different since 1929.Mording 
Fewer people actually @iempt t 
achieve financial success tgp. It r 
thers | 


day. Only 1% of all famili 
now have incomes lar 
enough to build up a ret 
ment fund or a stake in bu 
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build up a competence. They account for one-half t) 
increase in the amount needed. ‘The other half is ¢ 
plained by higher living costs and lower interest rat¢ 

It is, of course, true that few people ever get itl 
the higher i income brackets. So the process of cutti 
away the incentives which play such a key role in 0 
economic system affects comparatively few people 
mediately. It does, however, have a powerful indir 


ness. In 1929 almost 6° q@put 26' 

all families attained a comme ther 

parable degree of success. Htves t 
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Everybody Loses 


then half to four-fifths of any additional income 
yocessful people goes to Uncle Sam a heavy drag 
bviously put on doing the work to get it. Thus, we 
to lose the benefit of full use of the nation’s best 
ns, By so doing we stifle industrial progress. And 
loss in productive efficiency far outweighs the 
1 haggpunt of tax revenue the Treasury gains. Carried 
enough, the process of stifling economic progress 
slashing rewards leads straight to industrial stag- 
on. 
e same process also multiplies the risks of em- 
ing on new capital investment. High taxes rule 
all but the most profitable new projects and restrict 
st expansions to boom times when profits are high. 
apital investment follows a boom and bust pattern 
by so doing, contributes much to ups and downs 
oduction and employment. 












The Sorry Plight of Britain 






e case of Britain today provides an object lesson 
how blighted incentives produce industrial stag- 
jon, Britain’s number one economic problem is to 
more production. But the tax load there is so heavy 
ifles the incentive to produce more. 

coal miner who works an extra shift pays about 
pitd of his added earnings to the tax collector. And, 
the London Economist comments, tax rates on 
iness executives are so high that they kill every 
entive except that to tax evasion. In short, not only 
he incentive to succeed blighted, but so is the 
entive to work. 

{ root-cause of Britain’s trouble is this: The cost of 
expensive program of social benefits has been piled 
top of the heavy costs of paying for past wars and 
ing to prevent future wars. Tax rates are boosted 
ordingly. What her experience proves is that the 
pt to provide excessive social benefits may defeat 
If. It raises the tax burden on rich and poor alike and 
thers the incentive to work. So the underlying basis 
all economic bene fits—production—is eaten away. 
Ve in the U.S. haven’t traveled as far down the 
pnation road as Britain has. Taxes amount to 
but 26% of national income here as against about 
o there, But, unless we start soon to build up in- 
tives to do better work, instead of whittling them 
by as we have been doing, we will catch up with 
tain fast. 



























It’s Late but Not Too Late 


an anything be done? Decidedly yes, particularly 
tax reform and reduction in the cost of living. As 
as interest rates are concerned, any large increase 
ld raise excessively the cost of carrying our war- 
bllen national debt, and hence raise taxes. But 
€ increase in what are now excessively low in- 
st rates may well be both feasible and desirable. 












THIS IS THE 59tx OF A SERIES 


Action on the tax front is the first order of business. 
Our jerry-built tax structure is the thing that is chiefly 
responsible for cutting the incentives to work harder. 
Two things are important: 1) Government spending 
must be pared to the bone; 2) The tax system must 
be completely overhauled to remove the shackles on 
all-out production. 

The 56th editorial in this series, published in 
March, outlined major steps that need to be taken 
in remodeling federal taxes in order to increase in- 
centives to individual and business enterprise. The 
revenue bill now before Congress is no more than a 
short step in the right direction. Much more must be 
done to clear the way for high production and rising 
living standards. 

Lifting the blight which taxes now place on incen- 
tives would help cut the high cost of living. It would 
stimulate greater production and greater efficiency. 
But a further step is necessary. Part of the benefits of 
improved efficiency must be passed on to consumers 
in the form of lower prices. 

In the past few years we have been following pre- 
cisely the opposite course. In many cases wages have 
been increased all out of proportion to increased pro- 
ductivity. Result —soaring prices and a severe squeeze 
of the consumer, to which some greedy exploitation 
of war-created shortages has also contributed. 


To Give Ability a Chance 


Our basic and most crucial problem is to get back 
on the track which leads to higher production and 
improved living standards all along the line. We got 
off that track in the 30’s. Then, we started scrambling 
for larger slices of the same pie instead of trying to 
produce a larger pie. Now the process of getting back 
on the track is greatly complicated by the tremendous 
tax burden growing out of the war. 

Yet it’s not too late to turn back from the road that 
leads to industrial stagnation. As the statement in the 
center of the page shows, we could restore the odds 
of getting ahead to what they were in 1929. Cutting 
the federal budget to $25 billion a year and putting the 
tax structure in good order are the crucial first steps. 

By taking these steps soon, Congress can go far 
to restore the incentives to hard work and efficiency 
which have been so largely washed away in the past 
20 years. If they are not taken the American dream 
of getting ahead by hard and effective work will exist 
only in the history books, and our children will in- 
herit from us an economic order without opportunity, 
without hope, without individual liberty. 





President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 
Room 103 1907 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me the Kiplinger 
Washington Letters for the next 
13 weeks at your Special Intro- 
ductory Rate of $3*. Address 
Letters to: 
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*This special subscription is available only 

to those who heretofore have not subscribed 

to the Letters. Check here () to order the 

Letters for one year at $18. 
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Powdered Metals: Here to Sta 


Field of application is widening rapidly. New developme 
include hot pressing instead of cold, a precasting technique 
method of hardening bearings, a nonconducting magnetic mater 


Those industrialists who have taken a 

dim view of the future of powder 
metallurgy may have to revise their 
thinking soon. For the powdered-metal 
art, which got its first great impetus 
during the war (BW—Oct.28’44,p74), 
has progressed considerably during the 
past year. 
e Industry Meeting—This progress be- 
came apparent when cemented steels 
were announced (BW—May25’46,p50). 
And at last week’s meeting of the Metal 
Powder Assn.’ in New York, materials 
suppliers, processors, and consumers 
found additional evidence. 

New techniques and applications in- 
dicate that powdered-metal parts can, in 









f 


many cases, be produced at | 
petitive with conventional mcethiods, } 
some products, costs are even 
many cases specialized pro; 
achieved—properties that cannot | 
tained with usual processes. 

@ Just Getting Started—P roduc 
powdered metallurgy (in whic! 
produced by compressing meta 

in a die to desired porosity, ther nt 
ing” or heat-treating them to aa 
strength) has made only a small dent 
the industrial picture. For examp 
is estimated that the present produ 
tate of iron powder—an impo 
gredient—is only about — t n 
year. Optimists in the industry talk 





During the war, tank makers 
stepped up their output by suspend- 
ing frames in a rotating jig so that 
welders could get at the work easily. 

Now the bus industry is borrow- 
ing the technique. By using a sus- 








ih Shift: bets Hung Up For Speedup 


4 ay 


The jigs are bent to shape on a 
plaster mockup of the bus design. 
Since they can be adjusted to a con- 
venient level, much of the workers 
bending, reaching, and crawling 
eliminated. On two-point supports, 





pended jig to support its bus sub- the jigs are less affected by floor Mageoucr 
assemblies, Kenworth Motor Truck irregularities or vibration. And they NO 
Corp., Seattle, is cutting down its can be easily realigned to conform 
man-hours per unit. with design changes. A NAVI 
cargo 
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Navion...the airplane 
that means business! 





al According to independent research, the cost of operating the four-passenger 
: Navion will frequently be less than that of a fleet-operated automobile. The cost- 
conscious businessman who includes a Navion in his company transportation 
budget has taken a big step toward being the kind of executive 
today’s world demands. He is an executive who gets where he has to be, with a 
minimum of non-productive travel time... and with an 


<< -TEpeee 7% investment which quickly pays for itself. 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ENC. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


( NAVION... THE AIRPLANE THAT MEANS BUSINESS—Cruising speed 150 mpH. Range over 500 miles. Pilot can haul 645 pounds of 
cargo in 55 cubic feet of space. All-metal construction. Navigation instruments and 2-way radio. CAA Approved Type Certificate No.782 
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Sportsmen who take a fishing trip 
via the sound motion picture 
“Hook, Line and Safety” return 
with (1) new knowledge of how 
to avoid fishing trip accidents and 
(2) a feeling of gratitude toward 
Etna Life Affiliated Companies. 


This is typical of the two-fold 
value realized from all Atna 
films. The movies build good will 
by providing safety information 
of direct benefit to the groups 
which see them. They reduce 
losses by teaching people to recog- 
nize and avoid the causes of ac- 
cidents, fires, and other mishaps 
in homes and factories, on streets 
and highways, and in sports 
activities. 

fEtna’s story is one more ex- 
ample of how motion pictures ex- 
cel in meeting varied sales, sales 
promotional, and public relations 
needs. But although film needs 
and film stories differ widely, one 
need is found in every case... the 
need for fine, always-dependable 
projection. 

That’s why 4tna uses forty- 
five Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm sound film projectors, and 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 






why Filmosounds are the choice 
of hundreds of other experienced 
sound film users. 


Filmosounds assure you 
finest pictures, finest sound 


Filmosounds reflect Bell & 
Howell’s forty years of experi- 
ence in building Hollywood’s pre- 
ferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment. They flood the 
screen with bright, clear pictures. 
Sound is natural and undistorted. 
Operation is simple and depend- 
able. Film is fully protected from 
damage. 


How you can use sound movies 


Free booklet,““Movies Go to Work,” 
tells all the ways Filmosound 
movies can serve you as powerful 
aids in selling, training, personnel 
relations, and entertainment. 
Write for your copy today. Bell 
& Howell Company, ae 
7116 McCormick . 
Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 











last week of output of 12, 
1948. 

They cite several reasons {o; 
optimism. In addition to the wid 
applications due for stimulation | 
new developments, powder 
manufacturers are expanding t)icir ; 
ties, and new manufacturers are cg 
into the field. 
@ Price an Obstacle—Price, howe, 
still a tough nut to crack. Good 
powder sells at about 8¢ to 12¢ 
Users say that what this country 
is a good 5¢ iron powder. Reasog 
the fabricators’ cry: Current price 
finished powder parts range up to 
Ib., depending on composition. , 
the plastics industry, many prod 
are finding that this is too high § 
postwar market. ; 

Two of the new production 
niques are particularly important, 
e Precasting—The first of these, pr 
ing of powders, allows exact deter 
tion of composition. Instead of pl: 
metal powders directly into a 
processors start with an ingot of de 
alloy. This is then ground into po 
for the actual pressing operation. 

The process is being used by Pl 
Metals Bivision, National Radiator 
Johnstown, Pa., in making manga 
gear sets. 
¢ Hot Pressing—The other developnii™ 
is the “hot pressing” of powders. 
conventional technique is to pres 
room temperature, followed by 
treatment in a special gas atmosph 
sometimes followed by repressing. THE 
pressing at room temperature req. | 
extremely high pressures, and thus 
pensive equipment. 

With hot pressing, lower press 
can be used, and equipment need 
be large and expensive. Increa 
strength and density are said to be 
tained. And additional savings may 
possible because the special atmosph 
sometimes needed for heat treatm 
may be eliminated. At present, the m 
use for hot pressing is in making tu 
sten carbide parts. 
¢ Hard Bearings—Treatment of bear! 
to produce a hard surface on a por 
part was also reported. 

Largest and earliest application 
powder metallurgy was to produce { 
so-called “oilless” bearing. Bronze 
other metallic powders were pressed 
a predetermined density, sintered, a 
then soaked in oil. The pores sucked 
the oil, provided a reservoir of Jubrica 

But these bearings were relativ{ 
“soft.” Some engineers insist that a be 
ing to be efficient must have a } 
glassy surface. Now one powder-me 
fabricator is about to announce 4 ¢ 
velopment in which the iron-powd 
bearing is treated in a special atn@iaa 
phere to produce a glass-hard surfaq@iiss) 7 
© Powdered Stainless—The fact t¥_—) 
stainless-steel powders have arrived 4 
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TRANE 


The best air conditioning is that which 
completely fits the needs of the people 
using it. Since people differ—as do their 
homes, offices, and plants—the best air 
conditioning cannot come out of a standard- 
ized package, but must be engineered to 
meet the exacting requirements of each 
single application. 


An air conditioning system by Trane 
means equipment that is produced by an 
organization of manufacturing engineers— 
equipment that is designed, developed, and 
built to the highest engineering standards, 
and that may fully incorporate all phases of 
complete modern air conditioning in any 
combination. : 
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THESE ARE THE TOOLS OF 
ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line of heating and air conditioning prod- 
ucts, architects, engineers and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems, obtaining 
all the necessary elements from one source, 
with one responsibility. Trane field offices 
in 85 principal cities offer these men their 
entire co-operation. 


* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can soon 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
























‘We make°l5 more. 
profit cach trip 


says the E. M. Holmes Transportation Co. 











DO REYNOLDS ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES PAY PROFITS...? 


| HERE $ P ROOF : A few months Xeynolds van-type truck bodies are 


i ago the E. M. Holmes Transportation made from standard parts, An experi- 
| Company bought two truck chassis. enced body fabricator in your locality 
;' One mounted a conventional wood has a complete stock. New parts are 

and steel body. The other mounted immediately available for repairs. No 


a Reynolds Aluminum Truck Body. costly time-consuming layups. 


Both are used on the same haul. These revolutionary new aluminum 


Today the truck with the Reynolds _ truck bodies are in volume production 






Aluminum Body brings in $15 more today. For further information write 
profit per trip...ina year is expected Reynolds Metals Co., 1419-A Dixie 
to yield $2250 more net profit. Highway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Revno.ips ALuMINUM ae 
TRUCK BODIES 





commercial par with the more cop 
tional copper-lead, brass, and ‘ron » 
ders was stressed in a talk by Joh; 
Dale, president of Charles H 


New York. Industrial filterin: a r 


“old” use for porous pressed n 


can now be extended to corrosive 4 


by the use of porous stainless filter, 
The stainless steel powde: 

be used to produce corrosion 
“powder-welded”’ joints. 


e New Magnet—A new noncorduc:; 


magnetic material drew intercst 
made by pressing metallic oxide; 


taining a large percentage of th " 
plastic resin (up to 20%). A mag 


made of this material is said to be 
strong as some of the patented 
mercial magnet alloys, but weighs 


about one-third as much. The new y 
terial is being used for automo) 
speedometers where the indicator o» 
ates by induction and the magnetic nq 


“float” as they turn. Other uses a 
advertising novelties and toys. 


If high strength is not needed, 


larger percentage of resin can be 


cluded, and the magnetic product ¢ 


be injection molded, thus cutting ¢ 
still further. 


e Automotive Use—Another indicat 
of spreading acceptance ‘vas given wh 
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TO SEEK A LEAK 


A stethoscope comes in handy 
when Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
wants to check for leaks in * 
cabin of the Flying Wing, w 9 
is pressurized to 10 Ib. p.s.i. ‘The 
stethoscope detects the hiss % al, 
locates the leak accurately and 
quickly. Once found, a_ sealing 
compound applied inside the 
cabin closes up the leak. 
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“Gi rasign, senior project engineer, 
fotor Co., described some of the 
| methods used at Ford. 
ne case, a Sizing operation is per- 
b by forcing the powder through 
~ysion plate, around a core rod. 
results in high dimensional ac- 
laterally. 
method eliminates the “restrik- 
br “coining” operation necessary 
sarts must meet close tolerances. 
ind other precision parts are now 
made this way, at lower cost, with- 
+). Mgerince of strength. 
 Uses—But new techniques 
,, 1° gg monopolize the meeting. Exhibits 
_., joven commercial applications 
-).. Ei that powder metallurgy is far 
{ the novelty stage. Typical ex- 
; included electric-motor shading 
bnd cores, miniature mator bear- 
lectric-shaver parts. 


* “Baty WITH NITROGEN 


}. (pid nitrogen is finding a new job 
, Japustty. It is being used for expan- 
ftting—a well-known technique 
~ > “in freezing shrinks one component 
th to allow insertion into place. 


Joh 


1. 













ting equipment have been used 
pansion fitting .(BW—May18’46, 
But liquid“nitrogen requires little 
e way Of special equipment, and 
ies temperatures as low as — 320 F. 
eLinde Air Products Co., Inc.,~30 
nd St., New York 17, in promoting 
of liquid nitrogen, has developed 
| carrying and storage containers, 
sembly-line machines for sub-zero 
‘ing. Liquid nitrogen, in amounts 
100 liters, is handled in vacuum- 
ted containers. Parts are dipped in 
dle, In larger amounts, a 100-gal., 
wheel transfer tank is used for stor- 
nd for feeding the special machines 
gh which parts are passed. 

pansion fitting has some advantage 
“shrink” methods, where one part 
banded by hezt. For example: Freez- 
better for jobs in which the female 
of the assembly is large and com- 
or is easily distorted by heat; or in 
where heat would affect the part’s 
ical properties. 


EF FOR RECORD MAKERS . 


onograph record manufacturers 
been in a tough spot for the past 
ears. One vital ingredient—shellac— 
been both short in supply and high 
ice (BW—May2’42,p28). Obtained 
a tropical bug, shellac is a key 
ponent of conventional records (it’s 
ued in Vinylite pressings). It is 
bined with slate flour, powdered 
; Congo gum, zinc stearate, car- 
black, and scrap to make the plat- 
on which recordings are pressed. 

umor Plastics, Inc., Atco, N. J., is 
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bon dioxide, liquid air, and re- | 
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PRESSURE DROP 
MEANS WASTE 


LOSSES in pressure and volume 
due to friction and leaks in long com- 
pressed air lines not only waste 
power, but reduce the efficiency of air 
tools at the point of use. Decentralize 
air supply with Wayne departmental 
units and you eliminate these losses. 
You have all the air you need where 
you need it at the right pressure. If 
special tools require special pressures, 
the departmental unit can supply it. If 
<> single departments work over- 
time, the departmental unit 
supplies the air inexpensively 
without operating the large 
central compressor. Write to- 
day for fact-filled booklet out- 
lining other advantages of this 
money-saving pian. 





Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


~ 


WAYNE AIR COMPRESSORS 


GASOLINE PUMPS : CAR WASHERS AIR SCALES : LIFTS : REELS 
















A COMPLETE 
METERED MAIL. 
SYSTEM 





Madel 4s 





HAND-OPERATED 


METERED MAIL MACHINE 








' HIS USPM System reduces many tedious mailroom jobs to one swift, 
’ mechanical operation. It feeds, seals, meterstamps, postmarks, counts 
rh and stacks all classes of outgoing letter mail—and prints postage on 

gummed tape, wet or dry, for overweight mail and.parcel post. This model 

varies only in speed from the functions performed by USPM motor-driven 
machines, and is adaptable for both mailroom and shipping department 
uses, 
More and more executives are using USPM Metered Mail Systems to 
: speed up and smooth out mailroom procedure, cut postage 
costs, save clerical hours, increase sales and build prestige. 
Your USPM specialist will gladly give you a*demonstration. 
Call him today. 





Ail pi 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND FOR FOLDER 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—ex- 
pert planning, systems and equipment to fit your 
particular requirements. Write Dept. BW-67 for 
“Blueprint” folder giving full information. 


a tte 


Metered Mai! Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 
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Soles and Service Offices in Principol Cities 





‘TROLS 


CORPORATION 


2 “ eens a Ore 
Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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now producing in quantity a 
or substitute, for shellac. ( 
MH 500, the compound, \ccord @ | 
A. H. Ciaglia, vice-president 
search manager, combines read) 
other record ingredients. It cay }, 
in any proportion to extend o; , 
shellac in the record recipe. It R 
from seven domestic raw materia) 

One-sixteenth more of the ney Q 
rial must be used to replace , 
amount of shellac. But it cost, 
one-sixth the price of the natur) IMJ 
Also, it is si to give records m 
sistance against breakage and wy 
reduce surface noise, and improve 
duction. 

Binney & Smith, Easton, P, iM 
Marko Products, Clifton Heigh 
are reportedly using the material tj 
duce preforms for independent y 
manufacturers. Record companies 
as Commodore, Swank, and Sig 
according to Ciaglia, are also using 
material. 


DYE MAY CURE DISEASE 


A photographic dye may help q 
human disease. 

Filariasis (transmitted by mosq 
that deposit small parasites in the 
causes painful swelling and, in 9 
cases, elephantiasis. The dye which 
fight it is a cyanine—Compound 
According to Eastman Kodak 
Rochester 4, N. Y., it was first prep 
as a sensitizer for photographic ¢ 
sions, It is orange-red. 

The discovery was made in 194} 
part of war research against parasit 
eases. The cyanine dyes, given by 
jection to cotton rats, killed the wa 
like parasites which cause filariasis. ( 
pound 863 poisoned the vitals of 
parasites without injuring the rats. 

Last fall, at the School of Trop 
Medicine, San Juan, P. R., the q 
pound was injected into 27 human 
tients with the disease. Based on 
rat experiments, scientists expect ho 
ful results in the next few moni 
Direct results of the injections cau 
be determined because no way has 
been found to look into the lymph 
sels where the parasites act. ply 0 


P.S, ee 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveliagmique / 


has obtained patents on an clectoi see hy 
method for twisting rayon tire cord. I 1 
cords, in packages containing as mi 


SMIT 


hand 
d left x 
x finge: 





as 18 Ib., pass through a high-frequeqy d 10) 
electronic field. In a matter of muinuigg™peed, | 
the cord takes a uniform twist. fine 


The drinking-water system in Hieniy, 
Boeing Stratocruiser uses plastic pipi 
Sections of cellulose acetate tubing 
joined by short pieces of poly! 
chloride. Joints are flexible and 








made leakproof by metal clamps. RMTH « 
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“fe 4 most common typing faults 
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7 e « e and how to avoid them! 
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: ° NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed 
‘ se techniques and former champion,comments 
on the correct techniques pictured below... 
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“GOOD POSTURE saves “WRISTS relaxed and 


E backache, eyestrain, and _—_ slanted about parallél with 
{ fatigue. Feet firm, back. keyboard; fingers should be 


‘Pp A supported,wristsslanted,fin- curved and resting lightly 


gers curved, eyes on copy.” onthe guide keys.” 
105q 
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To illustrate common 
typing faults, Mr. 
Saksvig posed as above 
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site : ae ONE HAND... 
ie ) ONE SECOND! 
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SMITH CORONA’S AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET 


on hand, as shown, set both time. See this ‘line of light’ photo of 
califmed left margins with flick of operation-one hand, both margins 
a5 We Singer...it’s fast (actually set, hand back on keyboard. Figure 
h ene second) yet simple. Saves that saving in a day's typing! 








“CORRECT FINGERING “START carriage with crisp 
- means ‘hugging the keys.’ throw,let momentum do the 
fiy Avoid raising hands above rest. Return left hand to 
f keyboard, which causes guide keys. Don’t look away 
fatigue, loss of speed.” from copy.” 
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nly office typewriter with this exclusive feature 





WILL pay you to ask for demonstration of this 
ique Automatic Margin Set. 

see how quickly tabulator stops are set and cleared, 
curately the ratchet release operates, how closely 
ed rolls grip the paper. In short, discover not only 
eed, but the easy action and complete equipment 


é Se ease sunt dealer can give you SMITH-CORON A 
= OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, 
ITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N ¥ Vivid Duplicators & Typebar Brand Ribbons & Carbons. 


















































Freight Service 
for non-shippers 


You may not be a shipper—yet may benefit 
from Rock Island freight service. Millions of 
citizens enjoy lower costs because of the 
speed, economy and careful handling of 
shipments large and small by the 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 


272 men with 3,620 years of specialized 
experience help shippers with problems of 
rates, routes, packaging, marking and stow- 
ing. For instance, 250 new freight cars 
designed specifically to deliver automobiles 
in perfect condition are now in service. 


Rock Island offices in all principal cities 
Contact nearest office or address: 


J. W. Hill, Freight Traffic Officer, 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago, Ill. 














for every size business. 


BEI Zone INTERCOM 


Contact office-plant personnel instantly with- 
out leaving your desk. This better-than-ever 
BELfone system gives fingertip control over 
your voice messages. Amazingly flexible. Extra 
call-stations added easily. As little as 5¢ a 
month operates entire 15-station system. Uses 
electric current only when you talk. Compact 
cabinet is rich brown Durez plastic. Compare 
your intercom needs with the striking new 
BELfone Maestro. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN TODAY! 


a 

: ok SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 
fend B . LL 1187 Essex Avenue 
~ Columbus 3, Ohio 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ob1o 











NEW PRODUCTS 





Mechanized Wheelbarrow 


A “wheelbarrow” capable of carrying 
one-ton loads at speeds up to 15 m.p.h. 
has been developed by Novo Engine 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Purpose of the unit, which is in effect 

















a miniature dump truck, is to haul con- 
crete, sand, bricks, and other building 
materials. The edge of the bucket is 34 
in. high. 

The barrow is powered by a 6-hp. air- 
cooled Novo engine. A 4-speed trans- 
mission and reverse is included. It is 
steered by a single tail wheel, and it 
rides on pneumatic, airplane-type, wide- 
tread tires. 

The complete unit weighs 1,000 Ib. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Economical Welder 


Progressive Welder Co., 3050 E. 
Outer Drive, Detroit, has introduced a 
new line of pedestal-type spot welders. 
Three power outputs are available: 30 
kva., 50 kva., and 75 kva. Initial cost of 
the machines is low, the company says. 
Strongest part of the frame is at the 
front of the machine; sheet metal panels 
at the rear provide easy accessibility. 
Three separate systems supply water to 
the two electrodes and the transformer. 
The machine has a 24-in. stroke and 
can be set up quickly. Knees are quickly 
adjusted, and interchangeable electrode 
holders are available. 


Plastic Floor Tile 


A decorative floor tile with sound- 
absorption characteristics is being made 
by U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio. 
It is a plastic produced by bonding a 
#s-in. layer of vinyl compound to a re- 
silient base of synthetic impregnated 
cork of the same thickness. 

In addition to possessing sound-dead- 
ening qualities, the laminated tile also 
has a “better cushioned action for quiet- 
ness, with greater resistance to wear.” 





The maker says it is not affected by 














acids, alkalis, oils, grease, or (je. 
fluids. Moisture does not cause 1; 
Other claims: nonslippery whey 
resistant to age-hardening aid cis; 
burns. ’ 

The tile, called Plastile, will be, 
able in a range of colors, in stapJ 
sizes of 84 x 84 in. and 9 x 9 jn. 
in 35 x 35-in. sheets. 

Availability: immediate delivery, 


Fire Alarm 


Scots Guard, Inc., 111 Granj 
Waterbury 5, Conn., is manufactur; 
low-cost mechanical fire alarm th 
quires no special wiring, batterie 
installation. 

In effect, the device is simp) 
spring-loaded alarm bell, set of 
movement of a bellows-type thermo 
The unit is hung 18 in. from the 
ing in the area to be protccts 
in direct sunlight). If the temper 
rises to 130 F, the thermostat expg 
releases a trip. 

After the alarm sounds, the { 
mostat returns to normal position, 
the bell must be rewound many 

Availability: immediately deliver 


Stainless Milk Can 


Lightness, strength, and corrosioy 
sistance are claimed for a stainless ; 
milk can now in production by | 
stone Steel Products Co., a subsid 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
company says that finish is re- 
indefinitely, while chrome-nickel 
onstruction makes the can easy 
sn thoroughly. Also, it is lighter 
the conventional tin-dipped con- 
(18 Ib. vs. 28 Ib.), and Firestone 
es it’s stronger. 

‘ability: in production; deliveries 
ew weeks. 


ppsible Trailer 


sch & Gilmore Co., 1320 N. 45th 
(iwaukee 8, is producing a collap- 
guto trailer. Called Towpac, it 
; 45 Ib. disassembled, fits in the 
facar trunk. Assembled (“in five 
es”), it can carry 400 Ib. 

e trailer “body” is reinforced can- 
supported on formed aluminum 
y, It rides on a single pneumatic 
mounted on shock-absorbing leaf 


ps cushioned in rubber. 

he aluminum frame is assembled 
spring-loaded latches instead of 
bolts and nuts. The frame attaches 
he car bumper through two ball- 
hitches, which snap on. All parts 
neated against corrosion. 

¢ three-point support with full- 
mng wheel allows the trailer to fol- 
ar direction, thus eliminates back- 
atking problems. 

ility: in production, prompt 


uG 
‘ 
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ing Dry-Cleaner 


0 protect drawings from smudges, 
prints, and dust, all you need to 
according to Craftint Mfg. Co., 
St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland—is 
prinkle the sheet with Draw-Kleen. 
material, which has the appearance 
tumbles rather than powder, is 
ed over the surface with the palm, 
brushed off when the drawing is 


absorbs perspiration, surface dirt, 

pencil smudges. It can be wes 

irawings to “ down” penci 

es final haa Doe soelias 
manufacturer, or to obliterate 

tiling completely. 

vailability: deliveries in 30 days. 
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NOT HINDRANCES 


Obstacles to successful industrial operation are numerous these 

days. It isn’t easy to operate a business under circumstances 

which hinder, instead of helping. We don’t say you won’t en- 

counter obstacles in Mississippi, but we do know that you will 

find help, and freedom from crippling laws. You'll also find 

that management and labor work more harmoniously in Mis- 

sissippi. Workers in “America’s Number One State of Oppor- 

tunity,” you see, have an interest in your success. Under BAWI, 

the legislative backed plan, they are investing their hard- 

earned money to build plants for new industries. Help of that 

kind, instead of hindrances, is one big reason why industries 

are decentralizing to Mississippi. 

If you haven’t visited this New Frontier, 

now’s the time to combine business and 

pleasure. See BAWI in operation, first- 

hand, then enjoy a refreshing vacation 

with the family in the charming “Old 

South”. 

Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
New York Office 


(BAWI Means Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) Pe a —, 1001 Two Rector St. 
ad cae 
a 7 
—_ 


MISSISSIPPI 


* THE BRAWI STATE x 
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Minutes are money! 


Think of lest or wasted time in 
terms of hard cash and then the 
value of doing the lifting with 
‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists is clear- 
ly seen—for they save time. 

Using them is equivalent to 
giving you seventy-five-or- 
more-minute hours, every work- 
ing hour of the day. Workers 
can accomplish much more, yet 
their jobs are easier. And the 
extra earnings that become 
yours are appreciable. 

This is true whether the 
‘Budgit’ is used in a factory, 
service shop, warehouse, load- 
ing platform, farm—anywhere 
where lifting is part of the job. 

Many thousands of installa- 
tions before and through the war 
years have proved that ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists are time-savers. Their 
popularity is due to the effort- 
less lifting service they provide, 
reliability and excellencies of 
mechanical design and 
construction. Buy 


“Budgit’ Hoists! 


Made in sizes to lift 250, 
500, 000, 2000 and 4000 
los. Prices start at $119. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT?’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial Instruments, 


MANNING 
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1947: Good Strike Year or Bad 


The answer lies with the three big industries—marit 
coal, railroad—in which no pattern has yet been set. Talk; | 
under way; most of the story will be told in the next 30 day; 


Whether 1947 turns out to be a rela- 
tively peaceful year by the strike index 
still remains to be determined. Most big 
firms in many major industries are past 
the crisis point. With only a few excep- 
tions, major producers in steel, autos, 
electrical manufacturing, rubber, tex- 
tiles, and glass have come to terms with 
the unions. 

But the “1947—good or bad?” ques- 
tion will be a lot closer to an answer 
after the next 30 days. By that time the 
existing labor = uiet vil have been ex- 
posed to its three remaining stresses. 
They will come in the maritime indus- 
try, in coal, and on the railroads. And 
because each is an industry upon which 
a large section of business depends, the 
economy won't be out of the labor 
woods until each one is over and done. 


I. MARITIME SHOWDOWN 


The maritime industry is scheduled to 
be the first to face its labor showdown. 










C.1.0.’s National Maritime Unio; 
tracts, and agreements of a nuinbe; 
other C.1.O. seagoing or dock \ 
will expire June 15. So far, the wy, 
have refused to extend pacts beyond 
date to allow further bargaining 
N.M.U. this week began taki 
strike poll of its members. Simi 
were being made by C.1.0.’s pk 
Communications Assn., Marine Ey 
neers Beneficial Assn., Internatio 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouseme 
Union, and Marine Cooks & Stew 
The unions have agreed to bargain « 
rately, but will act jointly and will 
spect each other’s picket lines. 
e Demands—Union demands this , 
include a general wage increase an( 
larger overtime allowance, a 4(-hy 
work-week at sea, a health and welf 
fund for seamen, and a long list of “i 
provements in working rules and liv 
conditions” aboard ship. 
The employers’ American Merch 
Marine Institute has protested agai 
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Henry F. Warden (left), chairman of the Southern Coal Producers Assn., a1 
John O'Leary, aide to John L. Lewis, meet again. Goal: a contract 
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Watch out for cost-heavy systems. They're a 
very tough rival for profits! Such controllable 
costs can be reduced by simplifying operating 
procedures in every department. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s how a manufacturer real- 
ized big savings on Personnel Administration: 


1 Increased productivity and improved morale 
by use of comprehensive job specifications and 
visibly signalled records controlling promotion 
and rate adjustments. 


2 Reduced unemployment insurance costs through 
positive control of layoffs, based on Kardex 


employment records with Graph-A-Matic sig- 
nal control. 


3 Reduced payroll preparation costs by use of 
economical Multi-Matic for simplified posting 
of all payroll records at one writing. 


Whether costs are high in personnel adminis- 
tration . . . sales . . . production . . . or ledger 
. . . Remington Rand simplified systems can 
up your profits by reducing controllable costs. 
For free 96-page analysis, Graph-A-Matic 
Management Control, write Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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running one. 





ii Suggewen 


Ask your production men to 
BE study carefully every repetitive 
eh. manual operation in your plant. 
1 4 Have them get the full story on 
Bellows “Controlled-Air" Pow- 
ered Devices and what they are 
) accomplishing in operations 
similar to yours. A note on your 
letterhead will bring information 
promptly. 
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Executives interested in improved labor relations with consequent high pro- 
: duction would do well to talk to the wives of their employees. They would learn 
that a tired worker makes a grouchy husband; a grouchy husband, a discontented 
i wife. And the effect of “family trouble” on your production can be a serious matter, 

Hard physical labor in many of your manufacturing processes, particularly 
when it involves repetitive manual movements, can be eliminated quickly and 
inexpensively with Bellows “‘Controlled-Air’’ Powered Devices. These versatile, 
low cost power units feed lathes, drill presses, tapping machines, milling machines, 
etc., faster and better than they can be fed by hand. Frequently, one operator can 
run two or more machines with less actual physical effort than he previously spent 


{ 
| I In the machine field, for example, drilling a 17/64” dia. hole 1-1/4” deep, plus 
i | plunge cutting a groove 1/16” wide by 1/32” deep in this jack shaft Ig 5% 


took an operator almost a minute per part. 
With Bellows equipment feeding the 
tools on the lathe, the same operator now 
runs two machines and produces more 
than 3 pieces per minute. And fatigue on 
the job is practically eliminated. 

The cost of making the installation was 
recovered by the first week’s production 
increase. 

No matter what you make, we are sure 
that many of your present operations 
involving repetitive manual movements 
can be done faster, at lower cost, and with 
less fatigue for your operators, with 

Bellows “Controlled-Air” Power. 


The Bellows Co. 


| rhhrou, Okio 









the increased advantage wh ch , 
wage boost would give to lov -Wap, 








OBSERVED 


One man being watched closel\ 
in railroad contract negotiations \ 
Charles R. Hook, Jr. He is assist 
ant to the presidents of the Ches:- 
peake & Ohio and allied railroads, 
is frequently considered the top 
labor-relations adviser to Robert 
R. Young. Reason for the current 
interest: Young has been rumored, 
often and strongly, as prepared to 
sign a quick contract with the mail 
unions. 
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eign lines. that thi 
Il. COAL RIDDLE en 
ore July 
It’s no longer a question whicthe; jm he ® 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Worke; gggoup (0% 
lay down their picks in the 2,5; Mmpictur | 
coal mines after the Connally.s,gmgption © 
plant seizure law expires June Ip 20t 0 
Rather, the question is when, and \eUP brol 
mining will be resumed. eck, Lev 
e Vacation Coming—Under 2 ;..gme southe’ 
amendment to the year-old Kruse at Ha 
agreement, the 350,000 soft coal minjames’ (P98 
flush with $100 vacation money, ge Ad™ 
begin their annual vacation on June fqmpt 2 ™™* 
What happens beginning July |, ;jggpemqus 
‘the owners get their mines back, dispute. 
not been decided. ployees * 
The Coal Mines Administration HR" final 
that question open, since it no lojamys latet 
will have anything to say about it. | dand a 
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tion lasted 10 days, and it was 
that this year’s would run until 


se-However, it will take a con- 
ore July 7 between Lewis and 
ther the northern-western-captive 
; Boup (cover) or the southern op- 
picture, page 94) to bring about 


iy tion of mining. And prospects 
lune Iggre not too bright. Lewis and the 
and oup broke off their talk May 31; 


eek, Lewis turned to bargaining 
1 rojme southern Owners. 
uc] EE TaftHartley bill now on Tru- 
| iindammesk (page 19) would merely per- 
“® Administration to enjoin a 
June pra maximum of 80 days after a 
|. yp inquiry had reported the facts 
dispute. At the end of 75 days, 
ployees would vote to accept or 
ne final offer of management. 
ys later the injunction would be 
and a presidential report made 
sess. A strike then would be 








Lewis Wants—Negotiations 
e northern-western-captive group 
bf largely because of Lewis’ in- 
on obtaining more than the 15¢ 
ound pattern for major indus- 
hich the operators offered. Lewis 
reduction of the portal-to-portal 
nine to eight hours at the same 
daily wage, plus the 15¢ hourly 










mine owners also offered, to‘con- 
he 5¢-a-ton royalty contributions 
union’s welfare fund. Lewis 
the royalty upped to 10¢—and 
control of the fund by the union. 
aftHartley bill would require 
dministration of the fund, as un- 
present government contract. 

in all, the union demands would 
he basic wage rate 35¢ an hour 
eprice of coal about 70¢ a ton. 
s the estimate of Charles O’Neil, 
mt of the Central Pennsylvania 
Producers Assn. and spokesman 
larger group of operators. 


AILROAD DEADLOCK 


Big Five railroad transportation 
sand 17 nonoperating unions rep- 
ing an additional 1,000,000 work- 
¢ renewed demands for a number 
king-rule changes which they were 
to table last year (BW —Jun.1’46, 
The nonoperating group alsa has 
ded a 20¢ hourly raise; operators 
te it would cost them $568 mil- 
pinually, And> operating brother- 
have announced that the question 
hike in wages for their 400,000 
ers “will be given consideration 
¢ time.” 

load labor groups have announced 





























ail ay Labor Act. Hence, no rail 
crisis can come before Nov. 1. 
spokesmen emphasized that they 
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hey will observe all provisions of | 














| How foiled a volcano ] 
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In 79 A.D. Mt.Vesuvius buried Pompeii 
under fiery cinders. 1700 years later, 
_an asbestos funeral shroud was found 
in the ruins — still intact and strong! 
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eat 


In the I7th Century a German ruler paid )}py 
*6,300 for an asbestos table napkin! He ‘| 
would astound guests by throwing it into 
a fire, then removing it clean and whole! 







_ Amovie script, called for the hero's hair 
‘ to catch fire. To protect his head, the 
star wore a wig with an asbestos base. 
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Can you name an asbestos 

building material that looks 
equally at home in a steel 
mill or a fashion salon ? 


(See below) 














Visit the mills of Industry and you'll find roofs and sidewalls of 
K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. And—on the distaff side— 
you'll find this same rugged “Century” Asbestos product decorat- 
ing a modish dress shoppe ! 


Yes, more and more you can look for this versatile building material 
in both your social and your workaday worlds. Simple beauty plus 
long life make it a natural for any type of construction. 


Of course, you get much more than beauty and strength in “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated. You get a material that’s easy to work with, 
quick to apply ...can’t burn, rot, corrode... will cost you nary 
a penny in upkeep. 


Right now—while it’s fresh in your mind — why not 
look further into “Century” Asbestos Corrugated? 
Just write us for full details. 


Natine made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO,, LTD. e MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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MOBILE CRA 


oe It’s Self-Propelled 
| “\. . © It Rides on Rubber 
“A * it has 1001 Uses 











FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 
LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR . . . ONE ENGINE 
* 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
& 


UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
many modern and exclusive features. 


RANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. suennam sr. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 





EMGIMEERED 


CASTERS 





WOVE ANY Tig ensit®® 


The large rubber tired wheels 
are quiet—easy on floors, man- 

wer and upkeep. The double 
pall-bearing raceways are of 













hardened steel, all ball bearings 
are enclosed and dust-proof. Ha/; 
a century of specialized engineer- 
ing experience has produced 
| a wide selection of FAULTLESS 
| Caster sizes, typesand capacities. 
If you want to move anything. 
easier —SEE YOUR FAULTLESS 
CASTER DEALER. 











FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
Dept. BW-6, Ev ile 7 , 
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see no likelihood, so far, of a rail strike. 
e Nationwide Talks—Bargaining, which 
will settle down to serious talks in Chi- 
cago next week, will be on a nationwide 
basis. The hottest issue is likely to be 





that of working-rule change. Fo, 
changes were Est sought two yer, 
Since then, union spokesm« ) ¢2y, , 
90% of the carriers have p into « 
all except seven or eight «/ th 





THE LABOR ANGLE 








Dissenters 


Labor, too, has its Pollyanna 
fringe. Up until this week, it has been 
the only source for anything short of 
the despair and hysteria with which 
labor circles have reacted to the Taft- 
Hartley bill (page 19). And, as is nat- 
ural enough when the prevailing psy- 
chology is grimly defensive, the 
always-make-the-best-of-things boys 
made very little impression. 

Now, however, there are some new 
voices in union offices suggesting that 
a Taft-Hartley law doesn’t spell the 
end of the labor movement. Signifi- 
cantly enough, they come not from 
the standing “silver lining” commit- 
tees; they come from a very different 

troup indeed. These voices come 

trom a group of relatively young 

people who te been drawn into 
unions by a sense of devotion to the 
cause of the worker; they are moved 
by a zeal to make unions more demo- 
cratic and more responsive to the 
interests of the rank-and-file. 

They are not a large group, but 
they are important. They are much 
smaller in numbers and in influence 
than, for instance, the Communists 
whom they fight and abhor. Some of 
them gravitate around what is left of 
the Socialist Party, but they have no 
common doctrine or program. They 
are as close as any type now in the 
labor movement to the illusory native 
or American radical. 

Just as this group is not to be con- 
fused with the Communists, it has 
no affinity with the “business- 
minded” union leaders; those to 
whom trade unionism is a salary and 
expense account sinecure with a divi- 
dend of personal power. To both the 
Communists and the labor bureau- 
crats, the Taft-Hartley bill is un- 
adulterated poison. 

But to the third group, the “Young 
Turks” as they have sometimes been 
called, it is not quite that bad. To 
them, the looming regulatory statute 
is beginning to look as if it has some- 
thing that may push the labor organ- 
izations in what they consider the 
right direction. 

What they fight against is a union- 
ism grown paunchy. Their quarrel 
with the top leadership today is that 





the movement is weighted down y; 
“free-riders.” Maintenance of jn; 
bership and the union shop, ¢h 
contend, have taken the place , 
efforts to do a job for the inemb 
and keep them in the organizatis 
because it really fights their batt\; 
To them, anything which will fo; 
the leadership to be more responsi 
to the rank-and-file is a step ahe; 
anything which teaches the memb 
that there is no upholstered road 
a better deal is basic education. 

There is no doubt tliat the Tai 
Hartley proposals (on which Busine 
Week is preparing an extensive ana} 
sis for publication whenever the }; 
becomes law) will make _ thir 
tougher for unions. Opponents of th 
Young Turks say that it makes thin; 
so tough that they can’t even do: 
adequate job for their members } 
really working at it. Whether they a 
tight remains to be seen. What 
certain is that, at the very least, suc 
a law will fry a lot of fat out of th 
union membership rolls. 


Seedlings 


The Young Turks are importa 
because, in the past, they have bec 
the seedlings out of which a lay 
section of labor leadership has grown 
Lately they. have been losing tha 
function—largely because the labo 
movement has become top-heavy an 
institutionalized. Currently they at 
found in the greatest numbers 1 
A.F.L. unions like the ladies garmen 
workers, where a tattered Socialis 
tradition remains, and in C10 
unions like the auto workers, where 
bureaucracy has never dug itself in 

If, as some labor experts predict 
the impact of the Taft-Hartley regu 
lations shakes the incrusted instit 
tionalism of the unions, the Young 
Turks may again become the seed 
lings of future leadership. In am 
event, they are the only segment 0 
organized labor which sees som 
modicum of good in the propose 
statutory controls. As such, they c 
be counted on to make the quickest 
accommodation to operating withi 
new rules. The consequence of thi 
fact on the future character of Amet 
ican labor may be far-reaching. 
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This man wants samples of 
your unfinished product 


yrta 
beet 
larg 
Own 
tha 
labo 
yan 
y an 


y well ask you for samples, 
well as complete data on your 
g department — in order to 
bu meet production schedules! 
bring your problem to a team 
on specialists for development 
correct formula out of their 
mace in laboratory and produc- 
he, 

1 the real test comes on your 
ion line! You see for yourself 
¢ recommended finish is more 
nical, more efficient and more 
tory for your product under 
nditions. 

fnishing material itself is a 
part of your total manufactur- 
t—yet it can play a big part 
tol of output, sales quality and 
‘nufacturing cost! 

Zapon man keeps all these fac- 
mind when he goes to work on 
dblem. 





So you see this Zapon man’s job is 
not so much to sell you as to serve 
you! He figures your cost per finished 
product, not per gallon of the finishing 
material! 

The modern Zapon production fin- 
ishes and the speedy service of the 
Zapon division are typical of the many, 
many ways in which the Atlas Powder 
Company as a whole serves the needs 
of American industry. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPLOSIVES © 


METAL FINISHES AVAILABLE NOW! 


Colored Duranites, Wrinkles, Ham- 
mered Metal, Metallescents and 
other top-flight Zapon production 
finishes are becoming available for 
quick delivery in days, not weeks. 


For Service on Finishes, Write or Wire 


ZAPON DIVISION 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Stamford, Conn. or 
North Chicago, Ill. 


**Duranite’’ —Trademarit 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES COATED FABRICS 


ACIDS © ACTIVATED CARBONS © INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Send today for FREE book 
on “Credit Loss Control’’ 


LOOK AT YOUR STATEMENT. What will happen to your re- 


ceivables . .. if business failures and credit losses continue to climb? 
Since V-J Day credit losses have climbed rapidly... following the 
same basic pattern that appeared after World War I. And in that 
period of readjustment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 
553% of the 1919 total in just two years! No one knows how far 
the present trend will go... but you can be certain that you will 
not suffer from credit worries or loss, if you have American Credit 
Insurance. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance .. which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods shipped ... pays you when 
your customers can’t. 

“Credit Loss Control”... a timely book for executives . .. may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in 
the months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 
This book charts the rise in business failures after World War I 
. . . presents actual credit history and credit loss cases... and 
shows how you can safeguard your accounts receivable and your 
profits. For a free copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


oe PRESIDENT 
American — 
- 55 on) 
Credit Insurance (WT 
| CREDIT INDEMNITY | 
pays you when Ge =" | 
your customers can‘t NewYork J 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


current demand is that th othe. 
adopt these rules, and that «| cars, 
cept the rest of the union ' 
The union’s demand for \:1if- 
expected to bring a cleavage bety,-. 
and little employers like ‘he ,, 
steel, electrical, and auton tive , 
tries. This year, as last, short-hay 
roads are expected to oppos: settle; 
worked out by major carrie: 


IV. SMALL-COMPANY CAg 
With the exception of For 


major auto companies hay: signed 
contracts or are continuing peace! 
gotiations. But, so far, the C 
United Auto Workers has foun, 
going tough when it tried to get 
companies to sign for an over.| 
raise, 

C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers h; 

otiated some contracts with fabri 
or less-than-15¢ hourly increases 
the steel union’s national headqu 
so far has not announced appro 
any of these. It is still on record g 
manding a full 124¢ hourly boost, 
24¢ in “fringe” increases. 

The same is true of the electrical 
ufacturing industry, with C. 
United Electrical, Radio & Ma 
Workers. 

In each industry, the smaller 

panies have been firm. They plea 
ability to meet the increases give 
top producers. The climax may be 
of small strikes, but no major tie-u; 
expected. 
e Two Promises—Meanwhile, two 
peace pledges held management's a 
tion. One, from Philip Murray, 3 
dent of C.I.O. and its steel union, 
the union would not allow “wil 
strikes during the term of its new 
year contract. 

The other, from Emil Rieve, 
dent of C.I.0.’s Textile Workers U 
of America, pledged his union n HANKS 
seek further wage increases in 1947 | 
New England and Middle Atlantic REECE: 
ton and rayon mills. pope 

The union, which negotiated intivay up t 
wage increases several months ago | Durin 
—Feb.8'47,p83), plans to continue Bea 
rates in effect for the new contract : 
beginning Aug. 1. But it will ask f 
visions in holiday, vacation, and gq edempt. 
insurance clauses. BUCCESS | 
© Two Reasons—The union’s reas0ifiha. help 
not asking a wage boost at this ti 5 feds 























aced, sal 


two-fold: Bi Ee 

(1) To make it possible “for mgs 520 
facturers to make a substantial redudmimillions 
in the cost of textiles to consum™ountry 
The union hopes that this will nc, their 


demand, put an end to layoffs an¢ 
shutdowns (BW—May31’47,p21). 

(2) To leave the industry with 1 
“to undertake a broad program 0! ! 
ernization which is badly necc 
many mills.” 
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Time for a 


Spring Check-up... 














HANKS to the work of patriotic 
dlunteers, the U. S. Savings Bonds 
rogram has carried America a long 
Way up the road to economic security. 
During 1946, in spite of all the 
problems and uncertainties the nation 
aced, sales of Savings Bonds exceeded 
edemptions by $1,389,216,000. The 
uccess of this great sales operation 
as helped stem the tide of inflation, 
as reduced public debt holdings of 
he banking system, and has given 
millions of citizens a stake in their 
ountry and a profitable investment 
in their own futures. 


 ~ = 


on the plan that delivers Peace 


Yes, we’ve come a long way—but 
the trip isn’t over! Now is the time to 
check up on your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Make sure that all your new 
employees are familiar with its ad- 
vantages. Remind all your employees 
that there’s no easier, surer way to 
build their own futures—and Ameri- 
ca’s—than by buying Bonds regularly 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Every $3 invested pays $4 at maturity! 

For any help you need in conduct- 
ing the Payroll Plan, call on your 
State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 





of Mind 


New Savings BondsPlan 
won't affect the P-S.P. 


SOON the Treasury Department and 
the banks of America will make it 
possible for farmers, doctors, and 
other self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond buying 
by special arrangement with their 
banks. This extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial pay- 
ment plan and is intended only for 
people who are not in a position 
to take advantage of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Handling Work is STOP and &®O 


eo 


sid Needs Instant-On-Off Power 





Th re lacing a loaded skid box with an empty beside a machine, 
an biduaniiel truck will make an average of approximately 14 moves 
forward, backward, up and down. A battery industrial truck has a 
natural advantage in this kind of stop-and-go service because it gets 
the necessary surges of power instantly from its battery, yet consumes 
no power during the stops. Thus it is not only economical of power, but 
the electricity used for charging its batteries is low-cost power. 

Its electric-motor drive operates quietly, without vibration, and thus 
with well-nigh negligible repair requirements. With batteries exchanged 
two or three times per.24 hour day, it is continuously supplied with 
power and, since one battery is charged while the other works, the truck 
need not stop work for servicing of its power unit. — 

For 24 hour-a-day material-handling work, therefore, a battery in- 
dustrial truck is an inheventiy dependable and economical machine, 
especially when powered by EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of 
steel, and a foolproof electrochemical principle of operation, they are 
the longest-lived, most durable, and most troublefree batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal 


and Toronto. 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 








IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 





They are durable mechanically; they can 
be charged rapidly; they withstand tempera- 
ture extremes; they are foolproof electrically; they can 
stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple 
and easy to maintain. 
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Fruits of Defea; ami for 
NR T.W. was soul 


Ht0n 


trounced in phone strike ae Pw 
5), Wve 


hopes to strengthen it fad sntrolle 
some affiliates jump to C|qup'2¢° 


nomous 
Joseph A. Beirne next y ‘ je 
of the toughest jobs he h . Bei: 
a union leader. The 36-\¢.; a on 
dent of the National Feder. tion pt we 
phone Workers has a costly, yy aders on 
ful strike behind him. Now he ex 
campaign to salvage as much) a hae 
of his N.F.T.W. for a new ‘Tohn J 
more unified, independent tele t : 
union. bee la 
Many other worried  indep - be 
labor union leaders will be \ «e 
him. They see in the fight of em! be ik 
N.F.T.W. a significant dev« po ae 
a possible last-gasp struggle of org alle 
independent unions against AF, * It’s 
C.1.O. Currently, the two big to fur 


organizations number, together, 0. Car 
than 12 million members. Fx) 


7 4 ] n, | 
railroad brotherhoods and the | ' pe 
national Assn. of Machinists (wh “al ane 
this month vote to return to \/a It ei 


independent unions include fewer 
1,500,000 workers. N.F.T.W.’s 2 
members are the biggest single bi 
independents among these. 

@ Convention—Delegates from ma 
N.F.T.W.’s 39 affiliates will meet 
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John J. Moran: C.L.O. is pinning ti. They 
phone-union hopes on his Jeadersiggfrganizat 
clephor 
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. af mi for an important convention. 
ct will be to organize the Com- 
btion Workers of America as a 
bor to N.F.T.W. (BW—Nov.23 
3) C.W.A, is intended as a cen- 
ntrolled, independent industrial 
instead of a loosely knit federation 
nomous unions. 
| N.F.T.W. launched its recent 
national strike, the outlook was 
for Beirne’s C.W.A. plans. But 
| discontent over strike planning 
dership changed that. 
ctions—Now, if C.W.A. mate- 
; it will face at best a shaky 
_A large segment of N.F.T.W.— 
John J. Moran, its No. 2 man— 
-has turned to C.I.O. 
ther large bloc has announced 
hile it will attend the Miami ses- 
it will go into C.I.O. unless there 
ng evidence that C.W.A. can 
: strength enough to stand up in- 
a dently against powerful outside 
FL s, It’s unlikely that C.W.A. will 
5 WM. to furnish this evidence. 
0. Campaign—Last week end, 
h long period of watchful waiting, 
). took decisive steps aimed at 
al assimiliation of all telephone 
x. It had delayed, as one observer 
- because it wouldn’t have been 
etiquette to “propose to a rich, 
iful widow before she buried her 
nd.” The recent strike, according 
10., performed that solemn rite. 
ally, C.I1.O. had made tenders of 
ion before, and had been rejected. 
g as N.F.T.W. could show, or 
se, results for affiliates, C.I.O. 
not break down this resistance. 
pected (BW—Mar.29’47,p76), the 
hone strike became a crucial testing 
d for N.F.T.W. independence. 
tat—Beirne had asked $12 weekly 
uses for telephone workers. Com- 
s finally offered $2 to $4 raises. 
settlement was reached on the basis 
to $4.60 a week. Telephone work- 
who had dipped deeply into per- 
reserves, went back to work grimly. 
were sore at the employing tele- 
companies and at the union. 
-T.W, tills were emptied; funds 
tp the strike going in its final stages 
om A.F.L. and C.I.0.—including 
00,000 check from John L. Lewis’ 
td Mine Workers. C.I.0., con- 
s of Lewis’ pet District 50, was sus- 
us of his generosity. 
tt Made—So it revised its time- 
A meeting of C.1.0.’s Philip Mur- 
nd Allan S. Haywood, organizing 
or, with some N.F.T.W. mal- 
ts was called for Atlantic City. 
man among attending telephone 
ists was Moran, president of the 
tant long-lines operators’ union. 
LO. placed its proposals on the 
. They included: 
ganization of a new industrial union 
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tlephone workers, with full inter- 
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where small industries 
are needed by 550,000 
top-buying-powercustomers 


Mr. Don W. Neukom, Partner, Wilson 
& Neukom Showcase & Fixture Co., says: 


“We have found an eager market for 
our full production right here in the 
fast-growing San Diego Area. Population has 
doubled since 1940... has increased steadily 
since V-J Day. There is oppormnity here for 
many other types of small industry to serve 
San Diego County’s 550,000 top buying-power 
citizens. And there are 4,000,000 additional 
customers within 200 miles.” : 


ae 


_—  * 


SAN DIEGO OFFERS... 


2,000,000 square feet of Gov't 
_surplus plants for sale or lease. 


Mild climate cuts maintenance 
‘and production costs. ° 3 
Adequate shipping facilities... . 

water, rail, highway and air. 







Labor pool of efficient and 
productive workers... : 






Nation’s 21st richest 
agricultural county. 







Plenty of natural gas 
“and electric power. 






address 
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COMPANY 


SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC 
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HOW TO SAY 
AND MEAN IT! 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your pliant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
tratéd catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nchor Fence 
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FASTER - CHEAPER 


LOADIN 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 


Saves you time, money, manpower on wide 
variety of lifting and loading jobs in plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, or 
lowers them to floor level. Saves costly 
hand lifting. Quickly, easily installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or electric 







unit. Lifting capacity to 6,000 Ibs.; lifting 
height, 58 in. Platform 6’x8’. Safety 
toe-guard, or full sheet steel skirting. See 


your Globe distributor—or write for illus- 
trated Bulletin D-34. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Des Moines 6, Ia. 





LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


















THROUGH THE LINE—WITH CONSENT 


Supplies were trucking through the nation’s most important picket | 
at Ford Motor Co.’s Rouge plant this week. A.F.L. teamsters with; 
support from the Foreman’s Assn. of America strike (BW—\[ay3| 
p75). F.A.A. consented; teamsters were losing pay, and supplies w 
moving in by rail. Meanwhile, Rouge production continued nearly nom 
But Ford was facing a second, more serious strike threat. C.I.0.’s Uni 
Auto Workers talked of a walkout for a 15¢ hourly pay boost, with 
strings attached. Ford was willing to pay 15¢, but demanded U.A) 
make concessions in its “management rights” contract clause, bargain 
a variety of other issues, give up its pension-plan demand. 

strike vote was not surprising; currently, an actual walkout would | 





national union status—including a seat 
on C.1.0.’s executive board; 

e Until that could be completed, crea- 
tion of a telephone workers organizing 
committee, headed by Haywood, with 
an executive board seat assigned to it; 
e An organizing fund (rumored at $2- 
million) to help build the telephone 
union up to an estimated maximum 
strength of 600,000 nationally. 

e Offer Accepted—At a second, public 
conference, representatives of 80,000 
N.F.T.W. members accepted C.1.0.’s 
offer. Moran got the C.1.O. board seat. 
In all, 43 officials or representatives from 
19 N.F.T.W. affiliates (membership: 
200,000) attended the conference. 

Most had to report back to their 
unions, could not commit them to join 
C.1.0. without a membership vote. But 
they left little doubt of what their 
recommendation will be—barring a 
Beirne coup. 

This week, both Beirne’s aides and 

C.1.0. workers were busy among uncom- 
mitted N.F.T.W. affiliates. A.F.L., 
which had offered only a Class B status 
for the telephone workers, entered 
the arena. A.F.L. signed up one non- 
N.F.T.W. union, Illinois Union of 
Telephone Workers, for its Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 
e “Confident”—Caught in the crossfire, 
Beirne expressed confidence that the 
N.F.T.W. would be transformed into 
“one big union”—the C.W.A. 


For Goodwill 


Forstmann Woolen g 
union shop voluntarily to 
textileworkers. Reasons: ‘m 
respect, union dependabil 


Management is increasingly li 
that organized labor’s demand for 
membership as a condition of en 
ment may be made illegal by Con 
Against this background recently ¢ 
surprising announcement from ¢ 
the country’s leading manufactur 
wool textiles: Forstmann Woolet 
voluntarily had granted a union sh 
C.1.0.’s ‘Textile Workers Union 
“tangible expression of our conti 
in the union with which we deal.” 

The announcement was contail 
a letter from Glenn Gardiner, 
president of the Passaic (N.]. 

any, to Forstmann Local 65 
T.W.U. Its contents were broadca 
3,500 Forstmann employees th 
notices on all plant bulletin boar 
¢No_ Excesses Here—Gardinet 
also is president of the New | 
Chamber of Commerce—blamec 
cesses in certain areas by some 
leadership” for the “‘severe legislat 


tack” on organized labor. | ort 
bargaining, he said, is free of thos 
cesses, it is “carried on in an 
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Sample Sam, the Salesman, is a seasoned traveling 
man who gets the very best accommodations that he 
can. “I’ve been around a lot,” said Sam, “I’ve traveled 
east and west. That’s why I’m sold on Statler, where 
\/ 9 you really are a guest! 


2 “My aching back,” continued Sam, “enjoys the luxury 

e of steamy Statler bathtubs and . . . so does the rest of 
me! With sudsy soap to wash with, and with fluffy 
towels to dry, I cannot force myself to pass a Statler 
bathroom by. 
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i “I'm always just a bit afraid,” said Sam, quite short 4 Said Sam, “TI used to lie awake and count a lot of sheep, 
il of breath, “with all this Statler food around, I'll eat e till I discovered Statler beds just float you off to sleep.” 
; myself to death!’ (Strictly off the record, Sam has 800 built-in springs, and more! The famous Statler bed 
Me quite an appetite, and Statler’s staff of expert chefs puts tired salesmen fast asleep, as pillow touches head! 
i and waiters treat him right.) 
01 
ur GOODNESS ~ wo/ 
len / “i 
sh .¥ 
n v | 
2 STATLER 
' HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
| DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


When Sam steps out each morning from the Statler, 

* feeling fine, he’s rested up, all full of pep, all set to 
sell his line. The doorman tries to call a cab, but Sam 
savs “Goodness No! The Statler’s always very close 
to where I want to go.” 


= hl 





STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 
P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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“Faultless” eave trough hangers are 
easy to install, and are built to stay 
put. The double-twist stem and triple- 
twist backbone hold the eave trough 
where it belongs . . . and keep it 
there. A heavy silver-bright galvan- 
ized coating resists the elements, 
giving years of rust protection. 








Naturally the wire used in “Fault- 
less’’ wire hangers must be extremely 
ductile and uniform to withstand 
tight twisting, yet sufficiently stiff 
to hold its shape. Keystone wire pro- 
vides these qualities — qualities that 
count so much toward manufacturing 
efficiency. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone 
can normally supply it. 


*Klauer Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa 








SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE RNY 
fer all industrial purpeses ¢ oy 
las 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 






phere of mutual confi nce A 
spect.” 
Hence, Gardiner infor),..d 4, C 

“we are voluntarily ext we 
union the privileges of a \inio; 
be effective as of Junc \ 
workers (about 5% of | 
urged to jom the umon 
fore that date. 

e “Common Interests’ — | }jc 
posted in the Passaic mill. told 









cOtd 
Int 





























that “the union and its |e idersh 
demonstrated their depe:abjjj 
readiness to recognize the com 
terests of the company aii! its y 






... The management, therefore 
untarily demonstrating its faith 
future of cooperative relations by 
ing to the union the Privilege 
union shop.” 

The notice warned that, after 

ali workers employed by the co 
30 days or more would lx expec 
be members of the union. 
e Since 1944—The C.1.0. textile 
became bargaining agent at Fors 
in June, 1944, as a result of 
check conducted by the National 
Relations Board. 

































Once the local union was estab = 
in the Forstmann mills, sound w re 
relations were soon achieved with er 
agement. Union security was bp the 
through a maintenance-of-memb cant ante 
contract clause. Grievance macifi§ seer" 
was set up quickly, worked effici§ sa 
Since 1944, the union’s two dcilimpass'n: 
for wage increases resulted in bi 





give-and-take bargaining sessions, 
in peaceful settlements. 
e Advantage Claimed—The union 
grant had another practical aspect: 
ing the union jurisdiction over th 
maining smal] group of nonunion 
ers will make it better able to car 
its cooperative program. 
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Textile executive Glenn Gardi 








praised and rewarded his C.1.O. uni 
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ORDERS NOW REACH SHOP IN MATTER 
OF HOURS...FORMERLY REQUIRED DAYS 


Prior to adopting the Ditto One-Writing Parts 
and Assembly Order Plan, Curtis Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis required five separate writings of job cards for each parts 
order. With Ditto this costly duplication of effort has been com- 
pletely eliminated by Curtis. Orders now reach the shop ina matter 
of hours after their receipt. Hundreds of firms in diverse fields of 
business have used Ditto to similar advantage, not alone on parts 
order, but also for Payroll, Order-Billing, Back-Orders, Purchase 
Order-Receiving, Coupon Ticket, and Installment Financing. We 
will be glad to demonstrate how Ditto and Ditto methods can best 
be put to work for you. 






For detailed information on how Curtis Manufactur- 
ing Company has utilized Ditto to speed production, 
write for your free copy of Case History No. 4605. 


DITTO, INC., 671 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO ® 
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Go into the next meet- 
ing you conduct armed 
with the multitude of 
profitable suggestions this 
“meeting - maker” 
and make it# 
success. 


expert 
gives you, 
an outstanding 
Whether your meeting is 
to raise funds, begin a 
drive, or to achieve some other goal, this 
concise, practical manual will help give it 
zest—from the reading of the minutes, to 
the rap of the gavel for adjournment. The 
volume’s 39 brisk chapters bulge with the 
myriad details of which you must be aware 
for putting over every second of the meet- 
ing. Guided by this unique handbook, you'll 
soon find your meetings getting full attend- 
ance ... full member interest. 


Just Published 


How to Runa 
Meeting 


By Epwarp J. Hecarty 
222 pages, 51, x 8, $2.50 


Here are over 400 ideas for improving your 
meetings — tested procedures, tips, and sugges- 
tions that will help insure better results — every- 
thing to do to take any mecting out of the dol- 
drums and put it on a smooth-running, profes- 
sional plane, 


There are numerous tips on how to keep the 
audience interested. The best ways of arranging 
a room -—- from the proper placing of chairs, to 
locating the speaker in that “just-right” position 


for his talk—are provided. There are sugges- 
tions for getting more Gives you: 

publicity. Many tips for 17 facts on arranging 
speakers are provided, 7 ~ A, - Oe a 


luncheon meeting 
Srufes for planning 

your meeting 

ways to make your 

talk interesting 

—Many other helpful 

tips 


See it 10 days FREE | 
motte errr eK | —-- =«-!| MAIL COUPON 
§ McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. 


330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 


and much sound advice 
on ventilation of the 
meeting room, decoration, 


seating, etc., is given. 








I "Please send me Hegarty HOW TO RUN A MEET- 1 
i ING for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 

days I will send $2.50 plus few cents postage or | 
I return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash j 
, orders.) | q 
\ Name ..cccccccscece Core ceerrereerevesessesecces i 
l Address COPS HOTEOEHSOEERE HOES EOT ESET EE teEeeees I 
g Clty and State cecececcecsecececesenececsesssses H 
g Company ...... Pe ceececceccnccescecoecseccocese - | 
© SNE an. sciscadanesses cess Bw-6-7-47 j 
' 


(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co,, 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) i 


Makeup Men Sue 


Auxiliary members lose court 
fightto become regular members. 
Union’s defense: They had failed 
exams, thus were not experts. 


Hollywood often makes a big noise 
about trivial things. That’s what it 
looked like 42 auxiliary makeup men 
were doing last week. They tried to wina 
superior court suit in Los Angeles chiefly 
by explaining how expert they had be- 
come at taping back Frank Sinatra’s ears 
and removing hangovers from the faces 
of some of Hollywood’s brightest stars. 
e Outcasts—But the case was far from 
trivial. They were suing Local 706, 
Makeup Artists & Hair Stylists, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees (A.F.L.), to get membership 
status. Their main complaint: As aux- 
iliary members, they didn’t get studio 
work until all regular union members 
were employed. 

They lost their suit. Judge Frank M. 
Smith ruled that the would-be members 
were not “reasonably qualified” makeup 
men. The union had been within its 
rights in conducting examinations for 
entry, he said, and the examinations 
were fair. 

“Your problem is a matter of legisla- 
tion,” Judge Smith commented. Attor- 
neyssinterpreted this as referring to con- 
gressional action to restrict closed shops. 
e “Constitutional Rights”—Film studios 
operate under closed shop contracts. So 
attorneys for the auxiliary group cited 






court rulings that unions rust jy F F 


ers compete fairly and not ‘cp; 

of their “constitutional ri. \¢ ¢, , 
Arbitrary standards for un on ¢ 
tion cannot be tolerated, it y» 
tended. 

Organized in 1937, Loc 
held its membership to aroy 
During the war, the union crante) 
permits to about 60 worvcrs, | 
these auxiliaries complained about 
becoming members, the loci held 
examinations in October, ]°+6~+) 
in four years. 

Five applicants passed, 23 fy 
The suit followed. Twelve permit 
ers who did not join in the court 
became union members last \{ 
bringing the local’s roll to about |4 
e Secrets—The auxiliary paint-and 
der workers, during the six-week 
revealed top-drawer movieland ; 
of glamorizing the stars. ‘Their a 
ness, they insisted, proved that they 
become competent makeup artists, 

In its defense, the local denied 
the examinations were phony. | 
members admitted that the auxil 
were qualified in some makeup \ 
But they claimed that they were n 
perts in all phases of the powder 
business. 

Union attorneys argued further 
unemployment among members by 
and after the war showed that there) 
sufficient makeup men. 

e Neutral Defendants—Named js 
defendants were major studios. 
took a neutral position. 

Having had little studio work s 
January, the auxiliaries were undeci 
whether they could finance an app 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Gas & Other House Total 
Elec- Fuels Fur- Cost ol 
Food Clothing Rent tricity &Ice nishings Misc. Living 
August, 1939........ 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 1004 % 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 1008 
RE er 100.6 102.4 105.4 97.3 104.8 102.4 102.2 1022 
NN AGEL ss ou cs 119.6 126.5 109.2 96.7 1116 121.9 1106 115. 
0 ER 3 ee 140.6 1279 108.0 96.2 118.5 1248 114.9 124] 
pn Ae es See 134.6 137.1 108.1 96.0 123.5 132.9 120.9 1246 
we. Se rere 136.6 144.1 108.3 95.5 123.7 1449 123.8 12771 
i= a PSG aie sci sa ooik 141.7 154.5 1084 92.6 127.8 152.0 126.7 131. 
[MAY cesetnvecssees 142.6 155.7 108.4 92.2 127.8 153.7 127.2 131. 
eS ee ee 145.6 157.2 108.5 92.1 1284 156.1 127.9 1333 
ee pe errr 165.7 158.7 108.7 92.1 133.8 1579 128.2 1412 
PUNE. Caras ies 171.2 161.2 108.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 1441 
September ......50. 174.1 165.9 108.8 91.7 136.5 165.6 129.9 14) 
BR Re Ree 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 131.0 145.6 
| November .... cc 187.7 171.0 1088 91:8 137.2 171.0 132.5 1-- 
| December ........- 185.9 176.5 108.8 92.0 138.3 177.1 136.1 153. 
January, 1947....... 183.8 178.3 108.8 91.9 142.0 178.5 1366 15 
FORUNY sdveescsse 182.3 180.2 108.9 92.2 142.1 179.6 136.7 15-. 
DO pc cadaus anus 189.5 184.3 109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 138.2 150.5 
Pat cc ess seinen 188.0 184.6 109.0 92.5 143.7 1824 139.1 156.1 


* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula, 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1935-39 = 100. 
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U. S. executives, as well as Washington trade experts, are seriously 
worried that the boom in American export won’t last many months unless 
the U. S. gives the world a new financial shot in the arm (page 113). 

Even Latin America is no longer regarded as a sure market. At least 


not after the end of this year. 








ee 

In 1946 the U. S. exported goods worth $2.1 billion to the 20 Latin 
American republics. Imports from the 20 countries were $1.8 billion. Latin 
Americans had plenty of dollars piled up from the war years to cover the 
$300 million trade deficit. It was easy enough also to wipe out the adverse 
balance on services such as shipping. 

But this year the export rate has zoomed to $3.7 billion. Imports are 
running at only $2.1 billion. This means a 1947 deficit of $1.6 billion. 

Latin-American dollar reserves can’t sustain this kind of trade much 


longer. 


Chile, Bolivia, and Peru have already run their dollar resources below 
the danger point. Worried over Washington’s lack of interest in their hints 
for loans, they have turned to Argentina for both loans and imports. 

Bolivia ratified a loan agreement with Peron’s government this week. 
Chile’s Congress will soon follow suit. 

And Lima officials are now in Buenos Aires negotiating for financial 











aid. 

Peron is shrewdly trying to boost exports, but is willing to supplement 
with dollars or pound sterling for goods that Argentina can’t supply. 

e 

The Administration in Washington is chagrined that it can’t keep. Lima 
out of the widening economic bloc Peron is building. Financial advisers 
insist, however, that the $30 million or more needed to stabilize Peru’s 
current economic position would be only a stopgap. 

The State Dept. thinks the growing Argentine bloc will soon prove top- 
heavy. 

It doubts if Argentine industry can utilize the bulk of Peru’s or Chile’s 


exports, or supply enough of their needs to make these deals permanent. 
® 


Last week’s Moscow-inspired coup in Hungary was Stalin’s reply to the 
recent removal of Communists from the French and Italian governments. 

U. S. retaliation was prompt. 

To drive home its bitter opposition, the State Dept. cut off the remain- 
ing $15 million from the $30-million credit granted to Budapest for purchases 
of surplus American goods. 

You can expect such moves to multiply as Washington and Moscow 
maneuver into position for the long-term showdown between the Communist 


and democratic worlds. 














& 

A deal by five British banks to finance imports into Hungary of Empire 
raw materials may also be stymied by developments in Budapest. 

The prospects for building up British trade with Hungary were poor in 
any case. The country was already well on the way to becoming as closely 
tied economically to Russia as it was to Germany before the war. 

* 
Moscow is pushing its economic influence in Bulgaria also. 


Soviet technicians are now in Sofia planning to set up a chemical 
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industry to fill the country’s need for fertilizers and basic chemicals such as 


sulphuric acid. 
e 


As important as the Hungarian coup to American-Russian relations is 
the plan to integrate the Soviet zone of Germany with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet zone economy is now welded to that of the U. S. S. R. The new 
scheme will tie in with plans for industrial integration of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia (BW—May17’47,p104). 


Although excluded pretty completely from Eastern Europe, Americans 


can do business in the Soviet Union. 


The Soviets have just placed a $7,200,000 order with Dresser Industries, 
Inc., of Cleveland (Ohio). About $2 million is for installations in a liquid 
methane plant, the rest for oil field equipment. 
e 
The political situation in China is growing rapidly worse. President 
Chiang Kai-shek is now the target of bitter criticism from those who used 
to defend him. Many Chinese businessmen believe that only the downfall 








of the whole Chiang dynasty will bring better conditions. 

Most threatening development is the division of the country into four— 
not just two—regions. 

North China, including northern Manchuria, is in the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. 

Southern Manchuria is being ruled by a small group led by General 
Tu Yu-ming. 

Central China, centering on the Yangtze Valley, is controlled by the 
Kuomintang under Chiang. 

South China is being governed by local Kwantung officials. 

e 

Foreign business will find itself trading increasingly with each region 
separately. The terms will be laid down by the local regime. 

Kwangtung already ignores the foreign trade regulations of the 
Nanking government. The province issues its own import licenses, regardless 
of edicts coming from the central government. 

Imports for this region enter almost entirely through Hong Kong. 
Until recently British authorities sided with \Nanking in trying to enforce 
national regulations. Now Hong Kong plays along with the Kwangtung 
rules, finds there is virtually no smuggling. 

ee 

Deteriorating conditions in central China may account for the report 
in Shanghai that International Telephone & Telegraph is considering the 
sale of the Shanghai Telephone Co. 

The powerful Kung-Soong interests—backers of the Chiang regime— 
want to buy, will pay dollars from their U.S. holdings. 

e 

While one big U. S. company may be clearing out of China, J. Arthur 
Rank, British movie czar (BW—Feb.16'44,p76), is moving in. 

Under an agreement just reached with Nanking, British movies will 
be shown in China on an equal basis with Hollywood’s. But Rank refuses to 
use American-controlled circuits, will probably establish his own. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 7, 1947, issve—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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owdown in world economic re- 

will soon present Washington 
the stiffest challenge it has had 
the end of the war. 

meet the challenge, the Admin- 
pm is shaping a new $8-billion, 
year financial aid program. Its pur- 
sto avert a threatened economic 
in Europe and a violent cut in 
exports. 

Political Repercussions—W ithout 
dollars from the U.S. to pay for 
s over the next three years, 
will begin to skid backwards 
mically in 1948, with political re- 
hat Washington will hardly wel- 
The drop in American exports 
me sooner, possibly turning con- 
ble price adjustments on the home- 
into a serious recession. 
vill be up to Congress to decide 
ber to pay the price. For the U.S. 
on playing Atlas to the world will 
Congress as expensive. But the 
could hardly escape the crash if 
to pull out just now. 
t-Dollarwise, the preliminary out- 
of the new program have already 
doped out by the government’s in- 
jonal planners. When the details 














»w Much More Foreign Aid? 


Administration s new program, now shaping up, will estimate 
‘ilion in next three years to avert world’s dollar shortage. 
. to avoid slash in U. S. exports, rise of Communism. 


have been filled in, the proposals will go 
to Secretary Marshall’s new Policy Plan- 
ning Committee. 

Estimates are that for the next three 
years, starting July 1, it will be necessary 
for the world to have roughly $11 bil- 
lion in addition to the commitments the 
U.S. has already made. 

Since the World Bank is expected to 
provide $2 billion in long-term loans and 
the Monetary Fund $1 billion on short- 
term, the direct U. S. contribution 
would be around $8 billion. 

e Where It Would Go—Apart from 
drafts on the bank and fund, the major 
needs are estimated about as follows: 


GOTMaRY vcccscocccccrcccee $1.5 billion 
MOU. ns 0kbihavenntsovars $500 million 
PWAROE =. yo ences $500 million to $1 billion 
MY Sdevaneues $500 million to $1 billion 
PU ooo ceces $2 billion to $3 billion 


Between $1 billion and $2 billion is 
tentatively scheduled for other Euro- 
pean countries and for the Far East. It 
is expected that $300 million to $400- 
million will be placed abroad through 
private investment, most of it in Middle 
East,oil development. 

e Lump Sum?—Not even tentative de- 
cisions have been made as to how Con- 


gress might be asked to authorize the 
necessary appropriations. But the Admin- 
istration is taking a good look at the 
idea of dealing with Europe as a unit. 
Congress might be asked to appropriate 
$5 billion to $6 billion for European 
reconstruction rather than specific sums 
for individual countries. 

The feeling now is that coal produc- 

tion in Europe should have been treated 
from the start as one problem, not as 
many. Several hundred million dollars 
lent by the U.S. specifically to boost 
coal output in Britain, France, Poland, 
and other countries might by now have 
done more to revive Europe’s industries 
than the several billion drawn from U. S. 
credits on an all-purpose basis. 
e Satellites, Too—This approach would 
mean dealing with the whole of Europe, 
probably through a strengthened Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. It would 
bring in eastern European countries, 
now within the Soviet sphere. 

Government economists back the 

unified approach, arguing that Eastern 
Europe is an integral part of the Euro- 
pean production and trade pattern. But 
Secretary Marshall’s political advisers 
may decide it wiser not to ask Congress 
to appropriate money which would help 
to strengthen Russian satellites. 
e Lend-Lease Again—As to terms for the 
new financial aid, a case might be made 
that Europe’s emergency requirements 
for coal and foodstuffs should be met by 
a form of lend-lease. Funds covering 
other consumer goods and all capital 
goods would come from loans like that 
already made to Britain. 

Part of the European load might be 
carried by the Export-Import Bank with- 
out need for congressional action. 


Roughly $900 million would be available 













ROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER—IF AND WHEN 


ittle known, seldom photographed, the Tata Iron & 
teel Co,’s steel mill at Jamshedpur (Bengal) in India 
tay become a lot more familiar to some U.S. firms. 
business here is watching London to see what comes 
ut of British-Indian talks over India’s war-blocked 


sterling—some $5 billion worth. If the final agreement, 
due about July 15, loosens this money, U.S. companies 
will probably come in for some major orders from Tata. 
Besides steel, Tata’s empire embraces mines, textiles, 
airlines, and other industries. Tata officials came here 
two years ago to look over U.S. equipment (BW—Jul. 
21’45,p44), but apparently went home empty-handed. 
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...for the usual business reasons, yes, 


and because they are proving on their 
production lines every day what we have 
steadfastly maintained for years— 


"The solderless connection on the end of 
a wire demands specialized engineering to 
make itlow in cost for you to buy and install.” 
Every major advance in solderless wiring in the 


past seven years has been an AMP development. 
Here are but a few AMP exclusive products for im- 


proved electrical wiring: e 

@ Pre-Ensulated and Plasti-Grip Ter- 4 OD) 
minals — insulation sleeving an ay 
terminal all in one—affords great 4! 
savings in installation costs. 4, 

@ Corrosion- Proofing — Chemical 
Treatment making terminals proof 


against corrosion. 
@ Automatic Wire Terminator= 
which makes up to 3300 identical 4 


electrical connections per hour. 
@ Pneumatic Tooling—portable 

pneumatic-powered hand tools for 

assembly line production. 
AMP leadership is the result of re- 
search, and sound engineering. Ifyour ff 
product™-is electrically wired and 
you're interested in costs, count on 
AMP asthe answer toyour need. Write 4 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 
1502 N. 4th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Telephone: 4-0101 


Sole Canadian Representative: 
¥. Manley & Sons, Ltd., 82 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. Ont., Canada 
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XLO MUSIC SPRING 
WIRE 


The King of me- 
chanical Spring 
Wires now avail- 
able for imme- 
diate shipment 
from Worcester- 
Akron - Chicago- 
Los Angeles. 

-003"" = .200"° 


JOHNSON 


Steel & Wire Co., Worcester 7, Mass. 











DO YOU HAVE A COATING 
OR ADHESIVE PROBLEM? 


let our research dept. tackle it...we serve monu- 
facturers of wood, metal, paper, cloth, plastic, 
leather products, etc. Free consultation and in- 
formation, no obligation, write today to the... 


DENNIS CHEMICAL CO., 2701 Papin St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















FOR LEASE OR SALE 
Modern Manufacturing Plant 


172,000 sq. ft. with railroad siding on 
Pennsylvania railroad between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. Partially occupied w! 
can be part of sale if wanted. 


inquire to 
P. O. Box 255, Salem, O. 
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RAISING SPIRITS TO RAISE DOLLARS 


With Scotch whisky to the left of him and to the right of him, a Brookly 
Bush Terminal guard sips—coffee. Arriving last week, the 128,000 case 
constitute the largest postwar shipment to the U.S., indicate Britig 
anxiety for dollar exchange. England steadily has been increasing Scot 
exports to the U.S.; in March they were up 70,000 gal. over March, 194 
The total value last year was $21,000,000 (producers’ value). Meanwhil 
retail Scotch prices are sagging to near-OPA levels. 





to this agency after July 1 if the $500- 
million slated for China should be put 
in the general pot. Since China is in no 
position to meet Ex-Im Bank standards, 
this move is a likely one. 

e Balance of Trade—In 1946 foreign 
countries took $15.3 billion in U.S. 
goods and services. In 1947 they will 
probably take between $19 billion and 
$20 billion (first-quarter rate was $19.6- 
billion). 

But the world’s exports to the U S. 

in 1947 are only slightly above the 
1946 rate of $7.3 billion. Transfers of 
American goods via lend-lease, UNRRA, 
and U. S. surplus are dropping. 
e Drain on Resources—To pay for their 
purchases in the U.S., therefore, for- 
eign countries are drawirig more heavily 
on their gold and dollar assets ($4.8- 
billion in 1947 instead of last year’s 
$2.2 billion). They are also making 
larger drafts on the credits the U.S. 
has extended since the war ($4.8 billion 
instead of $3 billion). 

Washington estimates that the rest 
of the world had maximum dollar re- 
sources of .$25 billion at the beginning 
of 1947. The total included $15 billion 
in gold, $6 billion in dollar reserves, and 
$4 biliion in liquid dollar assets. World 
gold production (excluding Russia) is 
running at roughly $800 million a year. 

But at the present rate of spending, 
1948 will see most countries with an 
irreducible minimum of gold for cur- 


rency backing and of dollars for wor 
trade balances. As a lender, the 
cannot afford to have its debtor 
potential debtors get too close to 
brink of financial disaster. 

e Heavy Goods Essential—In_ Janj 
this year, Europe bought $106 mi 
of U.S. machinery and vehicles. I: 
alone took $33 million. The year’s 
may reach $1.5 billion. This gives s 
measure of the importance of the f 
pean market to U.S. industry. 

Imports of this type are essenti 

Europe is to rebuild its economy 
put itself on a self-sustaining basis. 
job is not merely to get production | 
to prewar levels. Output must 
boosted substantially to meet the bur 
of war damage and to produce eno 
exports to pay for current imports 
debt repayment to the U.S. 
e Impending Crisis—U.S. exports 
Europe will drop drastically next 
unless Congress backs the Admins 
tion’s new financial aid program 
comes up with one of its own. Ex 
to other countries would fall, too, 
the European crisis spread out to 
rest of the world. 

More important in the long 
would be the economic and _poill 
repercussions in Europe itself. The U 
would be saying goodbye to a dd 
cratic Western Roman at present 0 
mitted, both in peace and in war, ag! 
further expansion of Russian power. 
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Next to the Softest Thing in the World! 


hT NEXT to the softest thing in the world—the 
-rayon has indeed won a favored position. A 
treason is that rayon diapers themselves are so 
soft. 


ther qualities of rayon that touch on the subject 
excellent absorbency, strength and washability 
y definite advantages in diapers! 


uch advantages are no accident. For rayon is a 


made fiber whose characteristics can be widely © 


olled. Working with textile manufacturers, 
eers of American Viscose Corporation — the 
n’s largest producer of rayon—constantly strive 


to fit these characteristics to products in which they 


will do the most good. 


The goal: More things of versatile rayon to bring 


changes for the better—for men, women, children, 


and for baby, too! 





ANOTHER 


DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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| WHO SELLS TO LATIN AMERICA? le P 


With Germany and Japan out of the running, Britain and the United States vie for , 5. 
business. Trade between Latin-American countries is a new and important factor. sof L 
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Imports—Per Cent of Total 
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Jo Pattern 


$. continues as major 
- of Latin America. But 
are not keeping pace, 
lar balances shrink. 


jominant role of the United 
a supplier of Latin American 
expanded during the war. And 
g held in the postwar period. 
the war, inroads of German 
nese traders were a prospective 
for American and British in- 
But the war ended this threat. 
y Themselves—'I’he great new 
‘hemisphere trade is the soaring 
ommerce among Latin Ameri- 
pns (charts, page 116). Mexico, 
nd Argentina were forced by 
s to create new and expand old 
hdustries, and to look for mar- 
suppliers in neighboring coun- 
a result, the share of other 
jerican states in the trade of 
ntries rose in importance. 
with the vast expansion of trade 
me with the end of hostilities 
increased availability of ship- 
share of imports coming from 
erican countries did not de- 
ply. Thus, in 1946 Argentina 
1% of its imports from Latin 
ae! with only 10% in 
bru bought more than 21%, 
i with 124%; Ecuador bought 
9%, compared with 6%; and 
ught nearly 42% compared 


U.S. Exports—United States 
mei Latin America rose sharply 


Gist quarter of 1947. Exports 
$931,300,000 compared with 
000 in the same period of 
1939, the figure was less than 
000. 
tina, Mexico, and Brazil vie 
place as buyers in the U. S. mar- 
entina was in first place in 
f this year, with purchases of 
000. 
while, U. S. imports from Latin 
in the first three months of 

h at more than four times the 

mthly rate. Cuba is the biggest 
this trade, with sales to the 

$43 million in March, or about 
the total U.S. imports from 
erica, 

e-The trade deficit being in- 
‘Latin America at the rate of 

lion a month in 1947 is eat- 

ly into dollar balances. 

¢ knows for sure how long this 

inue—perhaps for another year. 

br later there must be an ac- 

. Latin American countries are 
howing signs of tightening re- 
S on imports. 
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POWER in small 
PACKAGES 


Precision-Built E-M-C Fractional 

H.P. Motors Activate Equipment 

Ranging From a Jeweler’s Tiny 

Lathe To A Locomotive’s Revolv- 
a Rite ld 























THE Ma mavoOxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO=P RAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 
The Magnavox Company has declared a 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 141.7. 137.9 142.9 181.5 
Railroad ...... 39.1 379 40.5 65.9 
AY vse ease 72.0 70.7 746 96.1 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.1 123.2 123.4 123.4 
Railsoad ....... 107.0 106.2 112.0 118.3 
Ce Se oe 112.6 112.8 112.8 116.8 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Recovering—But.... 


Since the unsuccessful mid-May prob- 
ing of last fall’s bear market lows, most 
New York Stock Exchange daily trading 
sessions have managed to show more 
gains than losses. As a result, many 
stocks have climbed fairly well above the 
new 1947 lows chalked up in May. 

e “Show Me’’—But up to the middle of 
this week, the tendencies of stocks gen- 
erally to rally hadn’t been taken too 
seriously by most market students. Nor 
had the rise of prices excited even Wall 
Street’s perennial bulls—normally vocif- 
erous when stocks are advancing. 

The underlying cause of this “show 
me” attitude isn’t hard to find. It’s 
been due principally to the absence of 
the general public from the proceedings. 
Too many times has the Street seen 


sions. It’s thus quite evident th, 
orders of the general public go. - 





been playing much of a | es 
ing the ee Probably a. 
bie are: (1) ‘today’ s thin 0,000... 
tive to even a little buyi: 90,000... 
ing up of offerings of stocks § og 
and (3) buying orders entered }y 8 
who were short of stock 90,000. . 
e Could Go Further—] {oy o\., jo. 
those Wall Streeters who think mney 
market still has some distance ¢ Sa. 
before the real turn wouldn't yio.00... 
prised to see the current rally 2 me. 
what further. They aren't g going 
a limb, but some can actua’ 
a sizable upsurge ahead. pnal if 
They are fully aware, - cme la 
that prices could rise sharp); it likely 


if many of the bearish spec 
so short of stocks (BW ‘Ni 
p110) should decide all at once ty 
ti.eir short positions. And the 
too that many erstwhile stock ; 
participants have long been wait 
the sidelines with substantial cad 
they would like to put to work 
e Washington Signal—W hat cou! 
pen soon to tap this huge potenti 
ing power, at least temporarily? 

Some pretty smart managers 
ment accounts think June deve 
in Washington might do the 


if it 

pduring 
ove dat 
pight cc 
usive ¢ 
bs final 
tious 

onservé 
tential 
nen la 
cession 
es hat 
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quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on 1947 rallies dominated by its profes- nancial enactment of the tax-cuttitiierally 
the Company's outstanding capital stock, sional elements peter out. abor-curbing levislation now befon ling cli 
( payable June 15, 1947, to stockholders of While prices swung upward, in fact, man, forexam _, might send stodient rall 
Tay record May 29, 1947 Big Board daily trading volumes have _ ket prices kiting for a time. Wher pr 
ia epee: broken out of a 520,000 to 800,000- street is concerned, at least, it bed an 
} chi NNOR, : ; eae 
| peter t steps MEFSAY share range only on one or two occa- be definitely considered a favoriierves, 
4 expect 
uj bble m 
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Type of Issue 


‘tative Schedule of New Bond Offerings 


Seller 


New York Telephone Co. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Commonwealth of Australia 
Toledo Edison Co. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Iowa-Illinois Electric & Gas Co. 
Interstate Power Co. 


Amount 
70,000. . 35-year debentures............... 
1.000... 25-year ist and refunding bonds... . 
9.000... Mortgage bonds and debentures... . 
1.000. . 10-year 3}s, 20-year 34s........... 
99.000. . . 30-year mortgage bonds........... 
| 19,000... Mortgage bonds................+: 
9 00 000 30-year mortgage bonds........... 
i 9).000...---+- 30-year mortgage bonds........... 
9.000... - 30-year mortgage bonds........... 
10.000. . 30-year mortgage bonds........... 
, oe 30-year 2}% mortgage bonds...... 
ne OB. as ss 15-year convertible 2}% debentures 


30-year mortgage bonds 


000 

000 30-year mortgage bonds. . 
000......... 22-year mortgage bonds. . 
000 

000 


30-year mortgage bonds.. 
30-year mortgage bonds........... 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

So. California Gas Co. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 








nal if either one or both of the 
‘\@iame law. 
aNd Gt likely, however, that any such 
atom if it did appear, would have 
“Ma nduring qualities. And it might 
Cc tlMove dangerous. For the unini- 
y Might consider any sharp upturn 
ick MMMusive evidence that the major 
"its finally been reversed. 
ntious Approach—Wall street’s 
TX. MMonservative advisers recognize 
btentialities. One reason: Many 
cnta&men lately have tended to pooh- 
cession forecasts because their 
Ot Mdes have not yet been attected. 
COMM croup sees too many growing 
‘Wit at least some trouble for busi- 
utierally lies ahead. ‘Thus it is al- 
coiling clients that if the tempo of 
nt rally should quicken sharply, 
ier prices resulting should be 
ed an opportunity to build up 
es. Better buying opportuni- 
expected by these counselors to 
pble much later this year. 


ssues: Better Future? 


—@anaged to steam up more activ- 
e new issues market than April. 
me still wasn’t such that under- 
houses had to strain their facili- 


s-Bond offerings; according to 
ary reports, didn’t run much 
180 olla. May, 1946, under- 
were almost double that figure. 
ll, last month probably was the 
May the bond underwriting 
ps had in several years. 
-Equity financing made a 
hat better showing. New stock 
bst month added up to around 
illion, the largest monthly total 
t. Nonetheless, May, 1946, was 
0% larger, And May, 1945, pro- 
lore new offerings. 
t about 1947 to date? Accord- 
New York’s Federal Reserve 
anuary-May sales of new corpo- 
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rate securities didn’t quite reach $2 bil- 
lion. And average monthly volume ran 
about 35% below the prior six months. 
e Municipals—In municipal financing 
it’s a completely different story. As ex- 
pected (BW—Mar.1’47,p60), state bor- 
rowings have been heavy. New munic- 
ipal financing in the first five months 
of 1947 zoomed to around $1,100,000,- 
000. That’s only $100 million short of 
the entire 1946 total. Further substan- 
tial state and city offerings are antici- 
pated in the months ahead. 

e Corporate Picture—Not all May’s new 
corporate bond offerings were out-the- 
window issues. In several cases investors 
were reluctant to subscribe to offerings 
which they felt weren’t priced right. 
Hence proper distribution was achieved 
only after adjustments had been made. 

However, last month did show that 
there was a demand for good-grade prop- 
erly priced offerings. ‘This has encour- 
aged many companies to uncork refund- 
ing and new money plans. As a result, 
there are now signs (box) that com- 
ings weeks may see a flood of new issues. 
e A.T.&T. Tees Off—Starting the ball 
rolling for June was American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (BW—May31 

’47,p58). Tuesday it offered $200 mil- 
lion of 40-year new-money debentures. 

Two syndicates were on hand to bid 
for the issue. And it was noteworthy that 
the bids were more “realistic” than those 
submitted last March when a block of 
35-year bonds was offered. Each bid 
specified a 23% coupon vs. the previous 
24% rate. The sale involved a 2.7828% 
borrowing cost to A. T. & T., compared 
with 2.737% in March. 

Whether competitive bidding on fu- 
ture new issues will tend to drive prices 
to unrealistic levels remains to be seen. 
Most dealers hope it won’t. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that even the small- 
est difference in price now can make or 
break an offering. And dealers are most 
anxious not to be stuck with any “sell- 
ing” jobs. 
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MEYERCORD 
DECALS, 


| \ \ Facts prove and 
surveys show that 
| \ this 3 point Decal 

iy 


| | \ program helps & 














sales! 






DVERTISE your product 
on dealer’s store front 
with Decal signs to 
help him remind old custom- 
ers and tell the new—‘‘where 
it’s sold!” Turn ‘‘free space’”’ 
on truck fleets into mobile 
billboards with Meyercord 
Truck Decals. 





oe oe oo 









DENTIFY your prod- 
uct with durable 
Decals to tell ‘‘who 
made it.” Use Decal instructions 
to assure user satisfaction. Meyer- 
cord Decal nameplates can be ap- 
plied at high speed on any com: 
mercial surface in any colors, 

size or design. Millions in use. 


ECORATE your products 
with Meyercord Deco- 
rative Decals at a frac- 
tion of hand-painting time and cost. 
Stock or exclusive designs. Color- 
ful. Durable. Washable. Easily ap- 
plied on wood, metal, plastic or 
glass at high speed. 


EXECUTIVES! 

Learn how Decals 
can help move lazy 
inventories. Write <- 
for details, 

Dept. 2-6 


TeM EY ERCORDG 



































































THE TREND 









EARNINGS THAT ARE NOT PROFITS 


Profit statements over the past six months have made 
unusually good reading for most managements. But in 
more than one respect this reading has been too good. 
Managements which compare high postwar prices with 
their charge for depreciation are convinced that the latter 
is far too low. And to make matters worse, many firms 
have been dismayed to find that their rosy earnings exist 
only on paper. High-cost inventory and other working 
capital needs have swallowed up their increased cash. 

At least one prominent business economist has taken 
a statistical fling at this problem. He comes out with a 
startling answer: If all manufacturers made a proper 
charge for depreciation and then. were forced to finance 
their increased need for working capital from a pool of 
their .profits, nothing would be left for dividends. 


e As we see it, this is an extreme view of the situation, 
since manufacturers do not look solely to their profits for 
working capital. As a matter of fact, the company with 
which our economist friend is associated has already gone 
to the bank for many millions of additional working 
capital. But there are other companies—particularly small 
ones—that feel the squeeze for cash in a very real way. 

The problem of an inadequate charge for depreciation 
has other ramifications that are equally serious. The aim 
of the depreciation account is, of course, to receive each 
year a sum of purchasing power equal to the value of the 
fixed assets that have been used up. Both standard 
accounting practice and the tax laws have come to employ 
original cost as the base value from which depreciation 
is ordinarily calculated. This is all well and good as long 
as things go along normally. But in a period during which 
prices advance rapidly and to an extreme degree, the 
system breaks down. Then the charge for depreciation 
falls far below the actual value of the plant and equip- 
ment used up during the year. 

That this is no small matter is evident from the fact 
that underdepreciation of U.S. corporations in 1947 
will run to $1,500,000,000. In effect, corporations are 
reporting as profits $1,500,000,000 that ought to be con- 
sidered a norinal and legitimate cost. The tax alone on 
this illusory profit totals $600 million. 


© The tough part of the underdepreciation problem is to 
do something about it. If the rise in the general price 
level were to prove a temporary affair, today’s under- 
depreciation could be overlooked. Few experts, however, 
expect prices to sink back to prewar levels. A number of 
economists believe that the average of wholesale prices 
is likely to stabilize at about 50% above 1939. And others 
argue persuasively that the postwar norm will be consid- 
erably above that—perhaps as much as 70% higher than 
PR i: on ees : 
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If depreciation charges are to be stepped up to q 
this new level, what standard should be adopted 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute lias 1 
looked into this matter carefully.* It weighs both 
tical and theoretical considerations of various alter 
and then recommends a very simple adjustment, 
determine what proportion of depreciable assets 
onto the books prior to the general rise in price 
institute suggests 1942). Then make one and on 
upward revaluation of those assets. 

Either the average advance in capital-goods prig 
the over-all increase in the cost of living can be emp 
as the yardstick for revaluation. The fact that the 
yardsticks are about equal in size makes any argy 
about them rather futile. 


¢ A revaluation of this type is partly a bookkeeping 
ter. No real assets are provided to offset the inadg 
depreciation charged in previous years. But over thd 
of the life of the plant and equipment (or until an 
adjustment is made) depreciation is to be calculate 
this new and mote realistic basis. 

Moreover, it may be desired (for property tax or{ 
considerations) to avoid an actual write-up in the vd 
plant and equipment. In such an instance underdep 
tion can be handled by making each year a speci 
charge to cover it. 

It might be objected at this point that governme 
laws do not recognize such a revaluation or incr 
charge for depreciation. The answer to this object 
clear-cut. Even though the tax laws do not recog 
stepped-up depreciation charge, it will pay manage 
in many instances to follow such a course. To doo 
wise is seriously to understate the true cost situation 
thereby give a false picture of profits. This inev 
creates pressure from stockholders and workers § 
dividend or wage policy which the real financial poi 


of a company does not warrant. 


© But it seems toe us that management should not pf 
the matter to rest here. It should press governme 
review the whole question of underdepreciation wil 
eye to adopting a more realistic policy. More is at 
than the $600 million of taxes that U. S. corporatio 
paying on a “profit” that is really a cost. Of greatef 
nificance are the discipline and guidance which g0 
ment tax laws should give to accurate accounting. Ai 
ters now stand, the government is encouraging 4 
balance sheets and income statements which, while 
may not be phony, are at the least highly misleading 


*“Depreciation Policy and the Post-War Price Level,” Mat 
& Allied Products Institute, 120 South La-Salle St., Chi 
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